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WHO WERE THE ROMANS? 

By WILLIAM RIDGEWAY 

FELLOW OF THE ACADEMY 

Read April 24, 1907 

It has commonly been held by writers on Roman history, since 
Mommsen wrote, that the Romans were an homogeneotis people, there 
being no ethnical distinction between Patricians and Plebeians. 
This view has certainly the advantage of simplicity, but the charm of 
simplicity has ofben proved as fatd in problems of history as in those 
of Natural Science. For the deeper we penetrate into the inwardness 
of things, the more complex do all the phenomena of Nature appear, 
and in no department can this be affirmed with greater certainty than 
in all that appertains to Man. 

The ancients themselves give a very clear and coherent account of 
the various elements in the population of Uppear Italy in the early 
part of the first millennium before our era.^ 

Dionysius of Halicamassus gives us very valuable information 
on the early ethnology, and though his authority has so often been 
treated with contempt by modem writers because he wrote in the 
latter half of the first century before Christ, it must not be forgotten 
that he cites explicitly from writers who lived centuries earlier, and 
whose works are otherwise lost to us probably for ever. 

First of all there were the * Aborigines ', as they are termed by 
Dionysius (following Cato and still earlier writers), and secondly 
there were the great tribes of Siculans and Umbrians. The Umbrians 
and Siculans seem to have been closely related, the Siculans being 
the earlier wave which had advanced down from the Alpine 
regions, whilst their kindred Umbrian tribes were constantly pushing 
them on further south. The Aborigines were being continually hard 
pressed by both the Siculans and Umbrians, and those of them 
who had maintained their freedom for the most part dwelt along the 
Apennines, into which they had been driven by their powerful 
invaders from the richer lands of the plains. When the settlers 

^ Ridgeway^ Early Age of Greece, vol. i. pp. 231 sqq. 
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from Greece landed in Italy at the mouth of the Po (where some 
of their number founded Spina), that region was chiefly in the hands 
of the Ombrikoi (Umbrians), and in dread of these the Greeks made 
friends with the Aborigines. The latter were only too glad of aid 
against their powerful foes, and the combined forces managed to 
defeat some of the Umbrians, and took their town Cortona, which 
served henceforward as a base of operations. According to the 
traditions the Greeks, with the help of the Aborigines, founded many 
important towns, among which were Agylla, afterwards known as 
Caere {Cervetri\ Pisa, Alsion, Falerii, and various others. 

Next came the invasion of the Lydian Tyrseni from Asia Minor, for 
it is impossible to admit Mommsen^s view that they were Rhaetians 
from the Alps, which has no other foundation except Corssen^s guess 
that the name Rasenna is identical with Rhaeti. 

Apparently both the Greek settlers and their allies the Aborigines 
were glad of the coming of the Tyrsenians, for they were in sore need 
of assistance against the ever-increasing encroachments of the Umbrian 
tribes. The new combination of Tyrsenians, Pdasgian settlers, and 
Aborigines was very effective in checking for a long period the 
advance of peoples from the Alps. For the Etruscans are said to 
have conquered more than three hundred Umbrian towns.^ Hence- 
forth the Umbrians only held their independence in the region called 
Umbria in the classical period, though doubtless forming a consider- 
able element in the population of all the region up to the Alps. But 
though the men from beyond the Alps had been checked for a while, 
the day C6une when the Celts, the close kinsfolk of the Umbrians, 
swaxmed over the Alps into the valley of the Po, as the Sicilians and 
later the Umbrians had done many centuries before. By b.c. 390 
the Etruscan power had suffered a catastrophe from which it was 
destined never to recover, while even Rome herself, after the 
disaster on the AUia, fell for the moment into the hands of the Gauls. 
Bought off by Roman gold the Gauls retired from the south side of 
the Tiber, but they established themselves over almost all Northern 
Italy extending as iex south as Sena Gallica and Bononia. In due 
time the shattered remains of the once powerful Etruscan confederacy 
fell before Rome, as did also the great Samnitic tribes, the most 
vigorous descendants of the Umbro-Sabellian stock, whom we first 
meet at the dawn of history. Besides the Etruscans and Gauls, we 
hear in the historical period of another people, who not only main- 
tained themselves in the mountainous region of which G^noa may be 
regarded as the centre, but in all North- Western Italy and in South- 
» Pliny, N. H, ui. 6, 8. 
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Western France. These are the people known to the Roman writers 
as Ligures, and to the Greeks as Ligyes. As they occupy the same 
mountainous area as that assigned to the Aborigines by Dionysius, 
and as Philistus of Syracuse says that the Ligyes were expdled from 
their homes by the Umbrians, there is no doubt that the Aborigines 
of Dionysius and Cato are none other than the Ligyes or Ligurians 
of Philistus and other writers. 

Let us now test the credibility of the statements of the ancient 
historians by the criterion of the actual material remains which 
modem excavations have brought to light throughout Upper and 
Central Italy. A survey of these remains other than those of post- 
Roman date will show (i) a series of remains associated frequently 
with Roman coins and Latin inscriptions which are indubitable 
proofs that these belong to the Roman period, (ii) In certain places, 
as for example at Bologna, are found graves containing the remains 
of men of large stature, with long iron swords and other gear similsur 
to those found on the battle-fields where Caesar defeated the Hel- 
vetii and Boii, along the Alpine passes, and in the graves of Ga^ulish 
warriors in the valley of the Mame and elsewhere ; these objects are 
ofben distinguished by a style of ornament well known wherever the 
Celts made their way in the centuries between B.C. 400 and a.d. 1, 
commonly termed the La Tene period, but by some *late Celtic \ 
(iii) At an earlier level than the remains just named appear, for 
instance at Bologna, series of graves perfectly distinct not only from 
those just described, but also from those of a still earlier period, 
by their shape, decoration, and method of disposing of the dead. 
The latter are never cremated as were the Rhaeti, but are laid in the 
tomb. The true Etruscan tomb (for Etruscan assuredly these are) is 
a chamber entered by a door in the side, though this form is not found 
north of the Apennines, for in the Etruscan cemetery at Certosa near 
Bologna the graves are large pits without a side entrance, into which 
one has to descend from above. They are rectangular, with the 
long sides running east and west : they contain a large oaken dbest 
with a lid fixed by iron nails. The skeleton lies within the chest 
with its feet to the east. Many are seated with arms and legs 
extended. 

(iv) In the famous cemeteries of Bologna, below the graves whidi 
have been last described, come a large series readily distinguished 
from those of all the later periods. These all bdiiHig to the Early 
Iron Age, usually termed the Villanova period by the Italian archaeo* 
logists, from the discovery of a large number of its characteristic 
remains at the place of that name near Bologna. The antiquities of 
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4 PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH ACADEMY 

this culture ^ are widely spread over Upper Italy, and differ essentially 
not only from the later periods just described, but also from a still 
earlier epoch. They show a great advance in metal work. The 
cemeteries of this age reveal cist-graves, the bottom, sides, and top 
being formed of flat unhewn stones, though sometimes there are only 
bottom and top slabs. The dead were burned: the remains are 
usually in urns, each grave containing as a rule but one ossuary. 
Sometimes the vessel is covered with a flat stone, or a dish upside 
down, sometimes the urns are deposited in the ground without any 
protection. The vases are often hand-made, and adorned with incised 
linear ornament, but the bones, especially in later times, were often 
placed in bronze urns or buckets. Mycenean influences are seen at 
work in the region round the mouth of the Po, but here, as we have 
just seen, the Pelasgians of Thessaly had planted Spina. 

Though iron is making its way steadily into use for cutting 
weapons, flat, flanged, socketed, and looped axes of bronze are found 
in considerable numbers. Brooches of many kinds, ranging from the 
most primitive safety-pin fashioned out of a common bronze pin, such 
as those found at Peschiera, through many varieties are in universal 
use. Representations of the human figure are practically unknown, 
but models of animals of a rude and primitive kind are very common, 
probably being votive offerings. These are closely parallel to the 
bronze figures found at Olympia, where representations of the human 
figure are still comparatively rare. Almost all the Olympian bronzes 
of this type were found at the same level, and in one particular part 
of the Altis at Olympia near the Heraeum and Pelopium, and they 
belong to the Greometric or Dipylon period. At Olympia likewise 
many brooches were found, and these too of types which can be 
paralleled in Italy. 

There can be little doubt that the Villanova culture had commenced 
in the Bronze Age, for in a considerable number of cemeteries belong- 
ing to that period the dead were cremated and not inhumed, as was 
the case in the preceding epoch to which we shall next turn. This 
difference in burial rites indicates prima facie a difference of race. 
The brooches were in use before the end of the Bronze Age, as is 
shown by the discovery of primitive safety-pins in settlements of the 
Bronze Age, as at Peschiera. 

(v) The researches of the Italian antiquaries during the last half- 
century have collected a vast body of information respecting the 
earliest stages of human culture in Northern and Centi'al Italy, 
and we are now conversant with its essential characteristics. The 
* Ridgeway^ op. cit., voL L pp. 237-A 
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earliest stage is that revealed in the lake-dwellings of the plains 
of the Po, usually termed the Terramara.^ Terramara is the 
term applied to a substance looking like a mixtinre of clay, sand, 
and ashes, arranged in differently coloured strata — yellowish-brown, 
green, or black — found in large flattish moimds. These artificial 
deposits occur over the provinces of Parma, Reggio, and Modena. 
Agriculturists had long used these mounds for manure, but in 1861 
Strobel showed that they were really the sites of pile-dwellings. 
Like remains have now been discovered all over Upper Italy, in 
Latium, and even as fax south as Tarentum, The antiquities found 
in these habitations show that their earliest occupants were still 
in the Neolithic period, but the great majority of the remains belong 
to the Copper and Bronze Ages. They comprise vessels of earthen- 
ware, both large and small, and of manifold shapes, some of which 
correspond to those tjrpes found in the Balkan and Danubian regions, 
and also in Spain. The larger vessels are of coarse clay, roughly 
kneaded, and quite unglazed. The smaller vessels are made of a finer 
paste with thin walls and a smooth blackish surface. There are many 
articles made of bone and horn, comprising needles, pins, ornamented 
combs, and other objects. Stone axes, chisels, and spear-heads are 
not common, but there are numbers of rubbers, mealing-stones, and 
grooved spheroidal stones. Of copper and bronze there are numbers 
of flat axes, awls, chisels, spear-heads, knives, crescent-shaped razors, 
combs, pins, and needles. The flat celt is the earliest type of metal 
axe, being modelled from the stone axe which it superseded. Iron is 
not yet known, neither is glass nor silver foimd, and indeed there 
is but one doubtful object of gold. In all the earlier habitations 
brooches, rings, and bracelets are absent. 

From the evidence now to hand, it is dear that these people dwelt 
in lakes and marshes, rearing pile-dwellings like the Stone and Bronze 
Age people of Switzerland, Southern Germany, and many other parts 
of Europe. At the time of their first occupation they were still 
employing stone for all cutting ptuposes, but at no long time afters- 
wards they had learned to use copper, and later still bronze, for cutting 
and other important implements, whilst stone was only, retained for 
meaner purposes. Their dead were buried in a contracted posture 
lying on the side or sometimes sitting. The Terramara civilization 
is probably contemporary with that seen in the earliest strata at 
Hissarlik. 

Now history tells us that a series of peoples corresponding to the 
different classes of material remains just enumerated have in their 
^ Ridgeway^ op^ cit.^ pp. 234 sqq. 
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turn played a role in the story of Upper and Central Italy. Romans, 
Gauls, and Etruscans held Upper Italy. There can be no doubt that 
our classes (i), (ii), (iii) represent the relics of the Romans, the Gauls, 
and the Etruscans. As the Villanova (iv) period precedes the 
Etruscan, we have in the Villanova antiquities the remains of the 
Umbrian-Siculan tribes. Behind the Villanova or Umbrian culture 
lies (v) the Terramara. But we have just learned from Dionysius 
that Upper Italy had been occupied by a people whom he terms the 
Aborigines, and that these people had in part been conquered by the 
Umbrians. Now Philistus of Syracuse tells us that the Ligyes were 
driven from their homes by the Umbrians and Pelasgians, from which 
it appears that the Aborigines of Dionysius are none other than the 
Ligyes or Ligurians so well known in Roman history. The Aborigines 
are said to have continued to hold their own in the Apennines, and 
it is in that region that through historical times the Ligurians have 
dwelt uninterruptedly, extending from Genoa, not only to the 
Maritime Alps, but as far as the Rhone, though largely intermixed 
with Celtic tribes fit)m beyond the Alps. The Ligurians of Roman 
times ^ were a small, active, hardy, dark-complexioned race. Though 
Spain was occupied principally by Iberic tribes, whom I venture 
to think were the close kinsmen of the Ligurians, nevertheless in 
North-East Spain the Ligyes proper had long had a foothold, for 
according to Thucydides it was the pressure of this people that had 
caused a body of Iberians from the River Sicanus to migrate to 
Sicily. These Ligyes occupied all Narbonese Gaul at the time of the 
founding of Massalia, for the Phoceans obtained possession of that 
famous town by the marriage of their captain to the daughter of 
the native Ligurian chief. Nor is there wanting evidence that they 
had once occupied the Po region, and even the Alpine districts, for 
Livy* mentions a Ligurian tribe called Libui, who, down to the 
coming of the Celtic Cenomanni, dwelt near Verona, and they are 
probably to be regarded as forming all through the ages, whether 
Umbrian, Felasgian, Etrusccm, or Roman had the mastery, the 
main element in the population of all Italy. Just as they 
bordered on the Iberians in the west, so on the north-east they 
merged into the Illyrian tribes, who may also be regarded as their 
kindred. Strabo points out that the Ligurians were carefully to be 
distinguished from the Celtic tribes of the Alps, although he also 
tells us that their manner of life was identical with that of their 
neighbours. 

Let us now pass south of the Tiber and examine the literary 
* Ridgeway^ op. cit., vol. i. pp. 240 and 376-6. ' v. 36. 
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records of the ethnology of that famous region and again test 
tradition by the evidence of the spade. As we have just seen, the 
remains of a culture similar to that of the Terramara have likewise 
been found in Latium. The legends alone are sufficient to indicate 
that there had been two or more races in Latium from a very early 
time, and I have already pointed out ^ that it is more than likely 
that this circumstance explains much, in the subsequent history of 
Rome, sudb as the origin of the Plebs and its long and bitter struggles 
against the Patricians. Since I wrote in 190S, the excavations 
carried out so skilfully by the brilliant Italian archaeologist, Com- 
mendatore Boni, have fully confirmed my argument, for he has found 
in the Forum graves exhibiting two different ways of disposing of 
the dead — the one class inhumation, the other cremation — of itself 
a proof of the existence of two races with very different views re- 
specting the soul. In Latium, as in the region north of the Tiber, 
we hear of Aborigines, Siculi, and Pelasgians, though the Umbrian 
name does not appear. This fact is readily explained. As I have 
already pointed out, the Siculi are the advanced guard of the 
Celto-Umbrian peoples from beyond the Alps, and on them the 
Umbrians properly so called are pressing down at the dawn of 
history, but none of the latter had entered Latium until perhaps 
the time when the Sabini first passed into that quarter. Whilst 
the accounts of the ethnology of Italy north of the Tiber are 
dear and harmonious, the same cannot be said of the early 
traditions of Latium. The various accounts preserved for us by 
Dionysius of Halicamassus, who drew his information frt>m older 
authorities, such as Varro and Cato, are confused and apparently 
contradictory. 

Let us first start with the Aborigines. This name can mean 
nothing save an autochthonous race, and, as Niebuhr justly observed, 
can never have been a tribal name. It was already in use at the 
beginning of the third century b.c., for it was employed by Callias,* 
who flourished about S84 b.c. ; and Lycophron,^ who derived his 
knowledge of Rome from Timaeus of Locri {floruit 300 b.c.), seems 
to allude to them under the form Borigini, among whom it was 
predicted that Aeneas should settle. Cato^ says that the chief 
part of the plain in the land of the Volsci had formerly belonged 
to the Aborigines. He also * says that the Aborigines dwelt about 
Carseoli and Reate, €tnd were driven thence by the Sabines who had 

^ Early Age qf Greece, vol. i. p. 264. * Dion. Hal. i. 72. 

' V. 1263. * Frag. Origg. i (Priscian v. p. 608). 

» Dion. Hal. i. 11. 
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8 PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH ACADEMY 

advanced from Aquila.^ Varro enumerates the names of their 
towns, and says that their sites were still to be seen. Their capital, 
lista, had been taken by surprise, and, as the attempts which they 
made to recover it for many years had proved fruitless, they withdrew 
from that district down the Anio. 

The Siculi were then in possession of Tibur, Antemnae, Kculea, 
Tellena,^ Crustumerium, and Aricia. These the Aborigines either 
subdued or expelled. Varro says that the Aborigines had joined the 
Pelasgians and had aided them in driving out the Siculi. After this 
the Pelasgians withdrew and dispersed. 

The story of the alliance between the Aborigines and settlers from 
Greece is exactly what we have in the case of the country north 
of the Tiber, where we identified the Aborigines with the Ligurians, 
and there is no reason why the same should not have taken place in 
Latium, where remains similar to the Terramara culture are also found. 
It accounts for several apparent difficulties in the statements. 
Some writers held that the Aborigines were Pelasgians; others, 
like Cato and Sempronius, said that the Aborigines were Acheans. 
Varro, as we saw, said that after the conquest of the Siculi by 
the combined Pelasgians and Aborigines the Pelasgians withdrew. 
This statement probably means that the Pelas^ans in no long time 
merged in the much more numerous native Ligiu*ian population. 
This they would do all the more readily, as they were probably 
of the same ethnic stock as the Aborigines. Indeed, Dionysius says 
that the Aborigines had received the Pelasgians on terms of equality 
through hope of assistance, and especially on grounds of kinship. 
Both were parts of the dark-complexioned dolichocephalic race, and 
probably spoke closely related dialects. 

Now the Pelasgian settlers at Falerii were said to have come 
under the leadership of Halesus, son of Agamemnon. In the 
Homeric poems the people of Argolis are often called Acheans as 
well as Danaans and Argives, for though the population was 
Pelasgian, the ruling dynasty was Achean. It was therefore not 
unnatural that the nomenclature of settlers from Argos during the 
Achean domination should show signs of fluctuation similar to those 
in Homer. By the time of the Dorian conquest the name Achean 
was so deeply rooted in parts of Peloponnesus that, though the 

^ Dion. Hal. iL 49. Tradition speaks of Sacrani^ who entered Latium. This 
name corresponds so closely in form to Sabini^ Lucani^ Hirpini^ and names of other 
tribes^ of whose connexion with the Sabine stock there is no doubt^ that it is not 
improbable that the Sacrani were the Sabine tribe who drove the aboriginal 
Ugyes from Carseoli and Reate^ where the Sabines are established from the 
dawn of history. * Ibid. i. 16. 
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WHO WERE THE ROMANS? 9 

refugees from Argolis and Laconia were largely of Pelasgian blood, 
nevertheless they were called Acheans in their new homes both in 
Peloponnesus (Achaia) and also in Magna Graecia (the Achean 
colonies). The same seems to have been the case in Latium €tnd 
Etruria. We now can see that there is no contradiction between 
Varro and Cato, as Niebuhr thought, but that Cato speaks of the 
settlers from Greece as Acheans, whilst Varro terms them by their 
older racial name of Pelasgians. 

As we have ascribed the great walls of polygonal masonry in 
Etruria to the Pelasgians, so we may with equal reason assign to 
them the great gateways and walls of Signia, and other towns south 
of the Tiber. In all the region north of the Tiber we found the 
aboriginal Ligurian population always burying their dead, whilst the 
Umbrians always cremated theirs. Accordingly, when we find these 
two methods of disposing of the dead in the Roman Forum, we may 
infer with very high probability that in these two sets of graves we 
have the remains of the Aborigines or Ligurians, and of the Umbro- 
Siculans respectively. 

The story of a Pelasgian settlement in Latium is supported by the 
legend of Evander and his Arcadians. Pausanias^ relates that 
Evander was the best of the Arcadians both in council and in war, 
that he set out at the head of a band of Arcadians from Pallantium 
and built a city by the river Tiber, and that that quarter of the city 
of Rome was called Pallantium in memory of the city in Arcadia. 
In the legend of the union between Aeneas and Latinus, king 
of the Aborigines,^ the eponymous hero of the Latins, against the 
Rutuli and their fierce king Tumus, we can hear an echo of one of 
those many combinations between the new-comers and the indigenous 
tribes against the Siculan and Umbrian clans. The Aborigines of 
Carseoli and Reate had probably been driven from the plain into the 
mountains by the Siculi, and being constantly pressed by the Sabines, 
another of the ever-advancing tribes of Umbrians, would hail gladly 
any alliance with new settlers, by whose aid they might succeed in 
overcoming their ancient enemies, and recover at least a portion of 
their lost lands. Thus according to Roman tradition the Latini were 
the Aborigines, or, in other words, Ligurians, a tradition of great 
significance in view of the fact that the popvhia Romcmus spoke not 
lingua RomcmOy but lingua Latina. Romulus and his brother are 
represented as descended from Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, the 
king of the Aborigines, 

* viii. 43, 2. 

^ Csllias ap. Dion. Hal. i. 72 AaWi^ r^ jSoo-iXci r»y *A/3optycVa)v. 
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But to that wonderful alloy, from which the Romans were to 
develop, another element, and that the most important, had to be 
added. The Sabines had driven the Aborigines from Reate and 
Carseoli and the surrounding district, which became known as Sabina 
in classical times. It was here that the simple, frugal, and uncomipt 
manners of life lingered when the morals of Rome had sunk low. 
According to the legend it was from hence that Romulus provided 
his men with Sabine wives. War ensued between Romulus and 
Titus Tatius, the Sabine king of Cures, which resulted in the amal- 
gamation of the two peoples under the two kings, the fusion leading 
to the classes of Titienses and Ramnenses. 

There is not only the evidence already cited to show that the 
Sabines were racially distinct from the aboriginal Ligurians, but 
many proofs can also be adduced to show that the Patricians were 
Sabines, the Plebeians the aboriginal Ligurians conquered by the 
former, whilst it can also be made probable that Latin, the language 
of the Roman empire, was the tongue not of the Sabine conquerors, 
but of their Plebeian subjects, in other words that Latin is 
Ligurian. 

I shall now adduce arguments based on (1) the Flamens, (S) Mar- 
riage, (8) Disposal of the Dead, (4) Armature, and (5) Linguistic 
Laws. 

Flamens. At Rome there were three Flamims maiores who, even 
down to Imperial times, must be Patricians, and three famines minores 
who were Plebeians. Tacitus ^ relates that on the death of Servius 
Maluginensis, ihejlamtn DialiSj a difficulty arose in filling his office, 
and accordingly Tiberius made a speech in which he pointed out that 
by ancient custom three Patricians bom of parents who had been 
married by Confarreation ought to be nominated, one of whom was to 
be elected ; but that such a supply was no longer available, as it once 
had been, owing to Confarreation having fallen into disuse, or being 
retained only by the few. Several reasons for this were alleged, chief 
of which was the carelessness of men and women, added to which was 
the troublesome nature of the ceremony, which was therefore deliber- 
ately avoided, and also because the successful candidate passed from 
under Patria Potestas, as did also the woman who married the 
flamen, by a ceremony which involved cormentio in mcmum. The 
flamen thus ceased to be one of his father's sui heredeSj whilst his wife 
passed imder her husband's full legal control, and hence could hold no 
separate property, which she could have done had she been sui iuris. 
To meet the exigencies of the case it was enacted that the wife of 

* Ann» iv. 16. 
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the flamen Dialis {flaminka Diaiis) should be sacrorum causa in 
potestaite uiHy but in all other respects should have the same legal 
rights as other women. 

Not only did this ancient rule apply to the flamen Dialis, but also 
to the Jlammea Martialis and QuirimaJiSj aU three being termed the 
Jlammes maiores} If it can be shown that the three gods ministered 
to by the fiammts maiores (confessedly Patricians) were Sabine 
deities, it follows that the Patricians were Sabines. Now not only 
did Numa Pompilius the Sabine probably institute confarreatic 
marriage at Rome, as we shall soon see,^ but another tradition states 
that he was not only himself the first flamen Dialis, but that he 
instituted both that office and also the flamenships of Mars and 
Quirinus.^ The connexion of Numa the Sabine with the office of 
flamen Dialis, combined with the fact that the three greater flamen- 
ships were confined to Patricians, who must be the offspring of 
confarreate marriages, naturally suggests both that the Patricians 
represented a Sabine master element, and that confarreate marriage, 
which was to the last so closely bound up with the Patricians and 
the three greater flamenships, was also of Sabine origin. This prima 
facie probability would be rendered as certain as the nature of the 
case permits, if it could be shown that the three divinities, whose 
sacred rites were to the last administered by Patricians, were in origin 
not Latin but Sabine. Varro* himself at once comes to our aid, for 
he tells us that the worship of lanus was instituted at Rome by 
Numa the Sabine, who, according to the tradition just cited, was 
himself the first flamen Dialis. In later times this functionary 
took charge of the worship of lupiter. But was this so from the 
beginning ? The form Z>ia-lis is separated by its vowel from Diotis 
(lourS = lur in /w-piter), whilst it is closely connected with Dio-nus 
and Dia-nsi. But as Diana also appeared as lana,^ the masculine 
lanus is only the later form of the obsolete Dianus. On the other 
hand, there is also the adjective lovialis formed properly from the 
stem loufr. 

It must also be remembered that, according to Livy^s account, the 

^ Gaius, i. 112 ' nam flamines maiores^ id est^ Diales^ Martiales^ Quinnales^ 
sicut reges sacrorum^ nisi sint confarreatis nuptiis ' (here follows lacuna in Verona 
palimpsest). 

' See ivfray p. 13 note. 

» Varro, L, L. v. 81 ; vi. 16 ; cf. livy, i. 20. 

* Z. L, v. 165 'Tertia est lanualis, dicta ab lano^ et ideo ibi positum lani 
signum et ins institutum a Pompilio, ut scribit in annalibus Piso^ ut sit aperta 
semper, nisi cum bellum sit nusquam ' ; so also Livy, i. 19. 

• Varro, R. R. i. 37, 3. 
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god whom Numa served in his capacity of flamen Dialis was not 
lupiter Eliceus, who, as we are explicitly told, had a special cult of his 
own amongst the Plebeians on the Aventine. Numa, who introduced 
the worship of lanus, was naturally the first flamen Dialis. Nor need 
we find any difficulty in the subsecjuent partial merging of the cult of 
lanus into that of lupiter, who was already in possession of Rome. 
Thus, though lanus in early days had undoubtedly differed from 
Quirinus, yet Horace and others identify lanus with Quirinus, and 
even with Matutinus.^ The partial fusion of the chief male divinity 
of the Sabines with the chief male divinity already worshipped at 
Rome is perhaps the true explanation of the representation of lanus 
with two faces, both being those of bearded men in the prime of lilTe. 
The earliest Janiform representations which we know are those on 
coins of Tenedos, Lampsacus, and Athens, one face being thit of 
a beardless male, the other of a female. On coins of Etruria we meet 
with a similar type, whilst on the first silver coins struck bearing the 
name Roma, those issued in Campania, we now find that both £eu^s 
are those of men, both however beardless. Finally, on the Roman ca 
we meet the full Janiform type, with two bearded faces as just stated. 
In the earlier forms where one of the faces is male, the other 
female, we probably have two closely connected deities, husband 
and wife, such as Dianus and Diana. Later on, when the fusion of 
lanus and lupiter took place, and they were regarded as of equal 
importance, the double male face became the outward and visible 
sign of their blended attributes of * Father lanus' and * Father 
lupiter \ 

According to Varro * Mars or Mamers was a Sabine deity, whilst 
the same author represents Quirinus as connected with the Quirites,^ 
that is, the inhabitants of the Sabine town of Cures, a view endorsed 
by all modem writers. 

It is now clear that the cults of lanus. Mars, and Quirinus were 
Sabine and not Latin in origin, and as their priesthoods always 
remained restricted to Patricians, we may infer with safety that the 
Patricians themselves were Sabine in origin. 

Marriage. Under the Republic there were three ways of effecting 
a legal marriage (mainrMmium iusturn^ nuptiae iustae). All these 
were marriages cum conuerUione in manum maritiy by which the woman 
passed entirely from imder the control of her father or guardian, and 

* 8at. ii. 6, 20. 

* L. L, y, 73 ' Mars ab eo quod maribus in bello praeest^ ant quod Sabinis 
acceptus ibi est Mamers^ Quirinus a Quiritibus ' ; Dion. Hal. ii. 48 t6v d* 
*£w(iXiov ol Sa^(l/Ol Koi nap* iKtiv»v ol 'Pcufialoi fiad6pT€S KvpTvov 6vefMiov<n¥, 

* Virg. Am. vii. 710 ; cf. livy, i. 13. 
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from her own famUia into that of her husband, to whom she became 
subject, and to whom she stood legally in the position of daughter to 
father, so long as the marriage subsisted. 

Marriages cvm conuerUione in manum were of three kinds — con^ 
farreaivOy coemption and usus. We shall treat them in reverse order. 

(1) If a woman had lived with a man one whole year without absent- 
ing herself for three consecutive nights, she passed thereby m manvm 
mariti by prescription (usus). In this we see but a special application 
of the ordinary Roman law of usticapio. 

(S) Coemptio was accompanied by a ceremony, but one that was 
purely civil. As Wife Piurchase is one of the most widely spread 
practices of the human race, we have no difficulty in recognizing 
its survival in the Roman coemption which was a fictitious sale of the 
bride to the bridegroom according to the technical procedure followed 
in the sale of res mancipi. It was therefore necessary that, as in 
mancipcUiOf there should be five witnesses, who must be Roman citizens 
of full age, and a libripejis to hold the scales, which had to be touched 
with a piece of copper (per aes et libram). 

(8) Confarreaiio differed entirely from the two preceding by the 
fact that it was essentially a religious ceremony. It was performed 
in the house of the bridegroom, whither the bride had been brought 
in state, in the presence of at least ten witnesses, the Pontifex Maximus 
and the Flamen Dialis officiating. A set form of words was recited, 
and a cake of far {pants farreus) was shared by the parties, who sat 
on the skin of a sheep that had been sacrificed. 

This peculiar form of marriage, though attributed to Romulus by 
Dionysius,^ was probably introduced by Numa Pompilius,^ the 
Sabine king, who ordained that a married woman after the con- 
summation of the marriage should share her husband^s goods and 
sacred rites. Dionysius says that the ancients called sacred and 
legal marriages yarrflMJ^aw, because the couple shared a cake ol far 
(spelt),^ which in old times was the staple grain of Latium. 

That Confarreatio was essentially the Patrician rite is demonstrated 
by Tacitus in the passage above cited, wherein it is shown that none 
but Patricians and those bom of parents married by confarreation and 
themselves married by the same solemn ceremony were eligible for the 
priesthoods of the three Sabine deities — lanus. Mars, and Quirinus. 
On the other hand, the^mi^i^ mmores were Plebeians, and as there 

* A, R. ii. 25. 

* Livy^ i. 19 ^ (Numa) regno ita potitus urbem nouam conditam ui et armis 
iure earn legibusque ac moribus de integro condere parat.' 

* See ir\fra, p. 15, note. 
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was no rule that they should be the offspring of con&rreate marriages, 
it seems that the latter form of marriage was confined to the Patricians. 
Since the refusal by the Patricians of the ku conmJni to the Plebeians 
was one of the sorest grievances of the latter until it was removed by 
the Lex Canuleia (b.c. 445), it is all the more probable that the 
Patricians had a form of marriage peculiar to themselves. It would 
accordingly appear that the purely civil forms of marriage {coemptio 
and usus) were those in use among the Plebeians. Now if the 
Patricians held that marriage involved a very sacred religious obliga- 
tion, whilst the Plebeians considered it merely a civil contract, the 
grounds on which the Patricians denied the ius connubii to the 
Plebeians may have had a deeper source than mere class feeling, 
or the contempt of an aristocracy of conquerors for their subjects. 
As none but Patricians were united by the religious marriage, the 
union of Patrician and Plebeian could have no religious sanction, and 
the children of such a union were accordingly considered bastards 
(spurii). In fact, the objection of the Patricians to the iua connubH 
may be compared to the prejudice generally felt in our day to a 
purely civil marriage. Divorce was practically unknown in cases of 
confarreate marriage, for that sacred bond could only be dissolved by 
a ceremony called diffareatioy in which it is probable that a cake of 
far was used in some way. The existence of so secure a marriage 
bond is quite in accord with the lofty views of chastity and conjugal 
fidelity luuided down to us in the imperishable tales of the matron 
Lucrece and the maiden Virginia. According to the writ^ of 
the Augustan age this purity of life still flourished in their 
own day among the simple and uncorrupted women of the Sabine 
valleys.^ 

But as this solemn form of marriage used by the Patricians alone 
was introduced into Rome by Numa the Sabine, we are justified 
in the inference that the Patricians were Sabines. It would then 
appear that a body of Sabines had become masters of Rome and 
had brought with them their own religion and their owa form 
of marriage. Unless these Sabines had formed the original Patres, 
and were conquerors, there seems no reason why they should 
have refused the ins connubii to the Plebeians, many of whom were 
probably just as wealthy as the Patricians. Analogy, too, would lead 
us to believe that this restriction arose rather from pride of conquest 
than from pride of wealth. Thus, at Sparta, where there was an 
aristocracy of conquerors, the offspring of a Spartiate and a Helot was 

^ Hor. Epod, ii. 39 ^quodsi pudica mulier in partem iuvet — Sabina qualis' 
eeU. 
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considered illegitimate (being termed a Mothax or Mothon). On the 
other hand, at Athens, where the Eupatridae were autochthonous and 
not an aristocracy of conquest, they seem never to have denied the 
right of intermarriage to the other classes. 

The high ideal of conjugal life disclosed in the Patrician, that 
is, Sabine, doctrine of confarreatic marriage, from which there was 
no divorce save death, finds no parallel an]nirhere except amongst 
peoples commonly termed Teutonic by the modems, but known to the 
ancients as Eeltoi, and amongst the Homeric Acheans, who, as I have 
elsewhere argued, were one of the tribes from Central Europe which 
had made their way down into Greece, bringing with them the use of 
iron, the round shield, the brooch, the practice of burning the dead, 
and the style of decoration known as the Greometric, all of which 
are also characteristic of the Umbrian tribes of Upper Italy. They 
likewise brought with them into Greece a higher ideal of wedded life 
and the doctrine of the ^ sacred marriage * (tepd; yifios)j identified by 
Dionysius ^ with the Roman confarreaiio. The use of a cake in the 
ceremony presents a striking analogy to the wedding cake of Northern 
Europe. 

Succession through males is alike characteristic of the Teutonic 
peoples, the Romans, and the Acheans, amongst whom each chief has 
succeeded his father, and expects his own son to succeed him. But it 
is only where monandry is firmly established that this mode of suc- 
cession can flourish, for where there was a looseness in the relation 
between the sexes, as was the case with the aboriginal population of 
these islands, in Spain, in the Balearic islands, amongst the Ill}rrio- 
Thracian tribes, and amongst the aboriginal people of Greece and in 
the countries round the Aegean, owing to the uncertainty of the 
paternity of the offspring, succession must perforce be reckoned 
through the mother. At Rome, Agnation and Patria Potestas stand 
out prominently, and this we must ascribe to that element in the 
State which held marriage as a sacred bond, for it is hard to conceive 
the doctrine of male succession arising in the other section of the 
community with whom marriage was but a mere civil contract easily 
annulled at any moment. 

If the Plebeians were the abcHiginal Ligurians, it ought to be 
possiUe to produce evidence of female succession amongst both the 
aboriginal population of Latium, and also among undoubted Ligurians. 

* A. R, ii. 25 ?v dc Toi6adt 6 p6fiw' yvpoiica yafjLtTrjv r^v Korh ydfxovs Itpoifs avpek- 
Bovaav avbpi koiv^vov 6fir&VTtov ciycu XPW°-'''^^ ^^ 'c<>^ Up&v tK^kovv dc roi)s Upoifg kqI 
vofilfAovg ol iraKaiol ydfjMvg 'Pct>fuuKg trpoaiiyopiq. irtf>iK{ififidtfovT€S <l>appaxtiovs in\ r^r 
KowQivlas rov <t>app6sy t KoKovfitv ^tig (iav. 
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In the first place Drances,^ the friend and counsellor of Latinus, the 
king of the Aborigines, and who is especially bitter against Tumus, 
the king of the Rutuli, is described by Virgil as tracing his noble 
descent through his mother, not through his father, in itself a suf- 
ficient indication that Virgil, who had so wide a knowledge of ancient 
Italian lore, deliberately adopted this language, because he was fully 
aware of the ancient mode of reckoning descent amongst the indigenous 
people of Latium. 

The story of the acquisition of the site of Marseilles by the 
Phoceans from the Ligurians proves that among the latter succession 
was through females. A Phocean merchant, who habitually traded 
with the local Ligurian chief, chanced to arrive on the very day 
on which the latter was holding a Swayamvara^ to use the Sanskrit 
term, for his daughter. Her suitors were to be entertained by her 
father, and when they were all seated at the banquet, the girl was to 
enter bearing a cup of wine, which she was to present to the man of 
her choice. The chief asked his Greek guest to the feast. When 
Petta, for such was her name, entered the room, she handed the cup 
to the Phocean, and thereupon her father declared that her will 
should prevail. The descendants of Petta and her Phocean husband 
long continued amongst the leading families of Massalia,^ just as 
several of the best families of Virginia have in their veins the blood of 
Pocahontas, the Indiem princess. 

Descent through females is thus proved both for the aboriginal 
folk of Latium and for the Ligurians of classical times. If, then, the 
Plebeians were Ligurians, they naturally looked on marriage very 
differently from the Sabine Patricians. 

Disposal of the dead. We have seen above that inhumation was 
universally practised by the people of the Terramara culture, whom 
we hold to be Ligurians, whilst the Umbrian tribes regularly burned 
their dead, and we have also found evidence of the existence of both 
fashions in the recent excavations in the Roman Forum. Although 
cremation was regularly practised by the upper classes at Rome 
at the dose of the Republic and under the early Empire, nevertheless 
the poorer classes buried their dead, partly, perhaps, because interment 
was cheaper than burning. But we must not regard poverty as the 
sole cause, since in India people of but scanty means will do their 

* Virg. Am, xL 340-1 : 

genus huic matema superbum 
nobilitas dabat^ incertum de patre ferebat^ 
a reference which I owe to Prof. R. S. Conway. 
' Aristotle^ PoL of Masmlia, ap. Athen.^ 576 a. 
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best to provide a pyre of sufficient size to at least partially consume 
the corpse,* and we know from Pliny that some very old Roman 
families always continued to inter their dead. Sulla was the first of 
the Cornelian gens whose body was burned. Both Cicero' and 
Pliny ^ held that inhumation was the most ancient custom. In view 
of the mixed nature of the population of early Latium, we need not 
be surprised at the dual forms of disposing of the dead. The Siculi 
had overmastered the Aborigines of Latium, and the Aborigines later 
on expelled or subjugated the Siculi, whilst finally came the Sabines 
from Reate. The earliest inhabitants of Southern Italy, and the 
Siculi who had settled there and in Sicily, as well as the aboriginal 
Ligurians of Upper Italy, had all interred their dead, whilst on the 
other hand the Umbrians, who had advanced next after the Siculi, 
always practised cremation. But as the Sabines belonged to this 
later layer of population, we may safely conclude that it wa» with the 
Sabine element that cremation got into Rome. 

We have no evidence for determining whether the Comelii and the 
other ancient families who continued the practice of inhumation 
were Plebeians. But if it can be shown that a great Patrician gens, 
and that too of imdoubted Sabine origin, cremated their dead, we 
shall have added another proof to our contention that the Patricians 
were Sabines. The famous family of the Appii Claudii, the haughtiest 
of all Patricians, were descended from the Sabine chief AttusClausus, 
who on coming to Rome with his followers had been at once received 
by the Patricians into their ranks. This fact in itself points to the 
Patricians being Sabines, for otherwise it is hard to conceive why 
they should have thus at once admitted the Sabine new-comer into 
their order. But as we have distinct evidence for the burning of 
their dead by the Appii Claudii, we may conclude that this practice 
was Patrician, and therefore the Patricians were Sabines. 

Armature. Before the Constitution of Servius Tullius, Patricians 
only served in the army. According to Festus* all who had a 
property rating of less than 120,000 asses = 10,000 libral asses = 
100 cows,^ were once described as * unclassed^ {f,nfra classem), i.e. not 
in the classisj that is, not enrolled for military service. In old Latin 
classis = exercittiSf the armi/f from which it would appear that in 
early days there was only one classis^ that is, the body of full citizens, 
all others being described as mfra clasaem^ i. e. not permitted to bear 
arms. After the reforms of Servius there were five Classes. According 

* Ridgeway^ Early Age qf Greece, vol. i. p. 497. 

« Cic. Legg. ii. 22, 66. ' H. N. vii. 187. 

* Aul. Gell. X. 1, 4. » Ridgeway, Metallic Currency, pp. 391-3. 
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to Dionysius and Livy * the First Class was equipped with bronze 
helmet, breastplate and greaves, and carried a round shield {i<ntls^ 
clipefis)^ a spear, and a sword ; the Second bore the oblong shield 
{6vp€6sj sciUum) instead of the round shield, and wore no breastplate ; 
the Third also bore the scutwrn^ and had neither breastplate nor 
greaves ; the Fourth had the saUum^ sword, and spear ' ; the Fifth 
bore only javelins {<ravvCa) ^ and slings. 

Thus it was only the First which had complete armour and bore 
the round shield, all the rest who had shields bearing the sc%Uuffi^ 
To the eighty centuries of the First Class were added eighteen 
centuries of EquUes^ but the Roman Equites ^ down to a late epoch 
Ibore a round shield with a central boss. But I have proved ^ that the 
round shield with the boss was essentially characteristic of Upper 
Europe, while the oblong shields, such as the Mycenean, the Boeotian, 
the old Arcadian, the ancUe and the scutum were indigenous in the 
Mediterranean lands. It thus follows that the ninety-eight centuries 
pf the First Class bore the characteristic shield of the Early Iron and 
Bronze Ages of Central and Upper Europe, whilst the inferior classes 
who wore only partial armour carried the icutum so distinctive of the 
South. These facts, even if we had no other evidaice, would suggest 
that the First Class represented the ruling cuistocracy in a community 
composed of conquerors and their subjects. But as the Umbrians 
carried the round shield, and the Sabines were Umbrians, and as the 
round shield was that borne by the Roman clatsiSf which was composed 
wholly of Patricians down to the time of Servius, once more the 
inference is irresistible that the Patricians were Sabines. 

Language. If we are right in following the traditions respecting 
the Latins, and the archaeological evidence, we must hold that the 
basis of the population of Latium, as well as that of all Upper Italy, 
was and is still Ligurian. But as the present writer has shown 
elsewhere^ that it is the language of the conquered masses which 
ultimately prevails, and not that of the conquering minority, the 
Latin language was that of the Ligurian Plebeians and not that of 
the Sabine Patricians. 

A Inief excunination of some of the linguistic phenomena of Latin 
and the Umbro-Sabellian languages will render this doctrine very 
probable. 

» Dion. Hal. iv. 16-17 ; Livy, i. 43. 

* According to Livy they only had a hasta and uerutum. 

' According to Livy they only earned fundas lapidetque mUsUes. 

* Ridgeway, Eariy Age of Greece, vol. i. 468. 

' Ihid., pp. 456-65. ^ Ihid., pp. 647 sqq. 
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Latin represents original I.-E. g by c or ^ whilst Umbrian, Sabel- 
lian, and Oscan represent original q by p^ e.g. Lat. qtuUuor^ from 
which come such names as Quartus and the like; Umbrian and 
Oscan ^MT* (cf. Gallic p^tor-ritum, *y5mr-wheeler ') = qtuUtuyr^ from 
which come such names as P^ronius, P^reius, P^^rilius; again, 
Latin has quinque^ from which come such forms as Quinctius, Quintilis, 
Quintilius, and the like, whilst Umbrian and Oscan have pumpe 
(= qumque)y from which come the forms Pontius (=Pomptius), tie 
name of the famous Samnite chie^ Po^iipeius, and Pompilius, the 
gentile name of Numa the Sabine king of Rome. But Latin, like 
Greek, shows sporadic instances of complete labialism, e.g. lupus 
instead of hicus (cf. Gk. kvKos^ Sanskr. vrikas). But as hirpus^ the 
Sabine and Samnite name for the wolf,^ shows labialism, it has 
naturally been inferred that such forms as hpus were introduced 
into Latin from some of the Umbro-Sabellian tribes. I would go 
farther and urge that it was the Sabines who brought such forma 
into Rome. But it has up to now been held by the best philologists 
that the Sabines did not fully labialize, but were a Q people. The 
chief ground for this assumption is that in Quirinus, the name of 
the Sabine deity, we find qu. On the other hand, I have just pointed 
out that in the name of Numa Pompilius, the Sabine, we have 
a regular labialized form, and although the sceptics may declare 
that no such king ever reigned at Rome, this does not invalidate the 
evidence as proof that the Romans believed that such forms as 
Pompilius were Sabine. Moreover, when we come to ^camine 
Quirinus itself we at once find strong reasons for believing that 
the form with qu was not employed by that people themselves, but was 
only a local pronunciation at Rome. We have seen above that the 
name Quirinus is connected with the Sabine town of Cures, and th^re 
is little doubt that the name means nothing more than the god 
of Cures. But Cures never shows a form with g, and what is still 
more to the purpose, the Greek writers on Roman history never 
represent Quirimis by such forms as Koviptvos or Koiplvosy representing 
Lat. qu by either kov- or ko-, as in Koiivrcs^ Koivros = QuiniuSy but 
always by Kvpivos. Again, the Greek writers ' speak of the ColUs 
Quirindlis as Yivpivos. These facts, combined with the name Cures 
itself, prove that the true Sabine form had no qu. Thus the prin- 
cipal argument that the Sabines were a Q folk falls to the ground, 
while the evidence horn the name Pompilius remains unshaken. 

Now as the Arcadians and Athenians, the autochthonous peoples of 

^ Servius^ ad Am. xL 785 ; cf. Conway^ Itaik Dialects, vol. i. pp. 200^ 362. 
* Strabo> v. 234 Kvpipos \6(l>os. 
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Greece, who certainly belonged to a melanochrous race found on 
the Mediterranean, had never spokai anything but a so-called Aryan 
tongue,^ and as we have seen reasons for believing that the aboriginal 
race of Italy belonged to the same stock, it is only natural that the 
Ligurians should also have never spoken anything else than an Aryan 
language. We know little, indeed, respecting the speech of the 
Ligurians, but there is now good reason for believing that they spoke 
an Indo-European tongue. M. d'Arbois de Jubainville ^ has argued 
in £Ekvour of this view from the forms of geographical and ethnical 
names found in the lands which, according to tradition, were occupied 
by the Ligurians : for instance, the suffix -sco {-usco-^ usca-y -osco-f 
'Osca-y 'Osco-f '(uca-) ; names like Isara {I»ire\ formed with the suffix 
-roj and those like Druentia {Druance\ formed with the suffix of the 
Indo-European present participle active. But the forms in -00- are 
especially interesting for our present argument, e. g. Genuates (on an 
inscription of 117 b.c. found at Genoa in the heart of the Ligurian 
area), Langates, &c. Now these forms are exactly parallel to Arpi- 
nates, Ardeates, from the names of the Latin towns Arpinum and 
Ardca, and to the familiar pronominal forms nostras, -atisy uestraSy 
-atisj &c. These corroborate strongly the tradition of Philistus that 
the Aborigines of Latium were Ligurians. 

As purely philological arguments have too often perverted history, 
it is desirable to fortify the linguistic evidence further. Provence 
was never occupied by any but Ligurians, and the important ruins of 
Entremont (Inter montes) mark the site of what remained down 
to the Roman conquest the chief stronghold of the Saluvii, the 
powerful Ligurian confederation, which occupied almost the whole of 
Provence. Now as Caesar notices what must have been no more than 
a dialectic difference between the speech of Gallia Belgica and that of 
Gallia Celtica, it would be indeed strange if neither he nor any other 
Roman writer had remarked that Ligurian diffisred essentially from 
its neighbours, had it been, like Basque, a non- Aryan language. 

Again, it cannot be shown that Provenfal or any of the modem 
Italian dialects spoken in those parts of Upper Italy where the Ligurians 
and their descendants have always dwelt exhibit any non- Aryan 
element either in vocabulary or syntax. The silence of the Roman 
writers respecting the Ligurian language, though they often speak of 
Gallic forms, and the extraordinary rapidity with which Latin became 
the language of all Upper Italy and Provence, can only be explained 
on the hypothesis that the language of the Ligurians who formed the 

^ Ridgeway^ Early Age qf Greece, vol. i. pp. 657 sqq. 
' Lee Premiers Habitants de F Europe, vol. iL pp. 186 sqq. 
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great mass of the population of all Upper Italy as well as of Provence 
was practically the same as that of the natives of Latium. 

All that we now want is proof that Ligurian, like Latin, was a JTor 
Q language. 

Professor R. S. Conway has pointed out that with the suffix -sco is 
closely connected that in -co^ both being very common in Central Italy, 
e.g. Volsci, Falisci, on the one hand, and Aurunci, Marruci, and 
Aricia on the other, whilst the forms in -sco are especially common in 
the region occupied certainly by the Ligurians and the Ill3rrian Veneti 
in historical times. On the other hand, he has shown that amongst 
the Samnitic tribes the suffix -no is almost universally in use to form 
ethnica, e.g. Hirpini, Vestini, Peligni, Lucani, in purely Samnite dis- 
tricts this suffix almost excluding any other, whereas in the centre of 
Italy and in Umbria it is crossed by the names ending in -co and -atij 
and he holds that the forms in -co (-sco) belong to an earlier stratum, 
those in -no to a later stratum of population.^ If this argument 
is pressed too closely we are involved in very serious linguistic and 
ethnological difficulties. For instance, an inscription found at Velitrae 
in the Volscian hills has pis = Lat. quis. Thus they cure separated by 
their ethnicon Volsci from the Samnite tribes whose ethnica end in 
-nOf but with the latter people the supposed Volsci are closely con- 
nected phonetically, for the Umbro-Sabellian group all labialize 
(e. g, Osco-Umbrian, pod = Lat. qtwd). When this paper was read 
Professor Conway showed that this difficulty could be got over, as the 
people who had written the inscription of Velitrae called themselves 
Velestrom (gen. plur.), while their ethnicon was later Velitemus (with 
-no\ from which he would regard them as really a * Safine ' (Sabellian) 
settlement in Volscian territory. 

It is therefore clear that we must be very cautious in assuming that 
ethnica in -co^ which we meet in Roman literature, were the actual 
names used by the people themselves to whom they are applied. For 
example, the Greek writers speak of the Umbrians as Ombrikoi^ 
whereas the Umbrians themselves probably never used any such form 
of their own name, since the people of Iguvium called themselves 
Iguumij whilst those who called themselves Hellenes were termed 
Graeci by Italians who had added the -co suffix to the name 
Graii. 

It is made almost certain that forms in -co (-sco) were especially 
used by the oldest stratum of Italian population, as well as by those 
who ore known as Ligurians in classical times, and we have thus 

^ Though this may he true in Central Italy^ it cannot he laid down as an 
ahsolute rule, for the oldest people in Sicily^ the Sicani, have a No ethnicon. 
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added another link between the Aborigines of Latium and the 
Ligurians. 

It now only remains to show that the Ligurians of classical times 
represented Indo-European g by ft or qu. When this paper was read 
Professor Conway cited the name Quiamelius as a proof that that 
people were a Q folk, and this fact is quite in accord with what 
we know of the remains of the ancient languages of Graul. We 
have seen that the Ligurians down to the Roman conquest formed 
the population of Provence, and there is much evidence to show 
that they (often termed the 'alpine race^) formed, and still form, 
the chief element in the population of Central France. Now. we 
have seen above that the Keltoi properly so called all used p for 
I.-E. Qf standing thus in contrast to the Gaelic-speaking melano- 
chrous Aborigines of the British Isles. For example, Gallic 
arapennis (French arpent) = Irish air-cenn = head - land (fix)m 
ctnn s head). Yet at least one tribe in France, and that a very 
important one, the Sequani, shows by its na^le that it was a Q 
people. It is now fairly clear that there once extended from 
Italy across France and into the British Isles a stratum of 
population (probably the earliest) which differed essentially both 
in physical characteristics as well as in their phonetics from 
the peoples frt>m Central Europe who from before the dawn 
of history had kept pressing over the Alps into Italy and the 
Balkan peninsula, and across the Rhine into Graul and even into 
Britain and remote leme. This oldest stratum was closely connected 
with the aboriginal population of the Balkan peninsula, who, as 
I have shown elsewhere, never spoke any other than an Indo- 
European language. Again, although it has hitherto been univer- 
sally held that the Iberians spoke a non- Aryan tongue, because the 
Basques who occupy a portion of North- West Spain still continue 
to do so, yet when we come to examine the evidence it is more 
probable that the Iberians properly so called, who bordered on the 
Ligurians in North-Eastem Spain and who are said to have extended 
at one time as far north as the Loire, did not differ essentially 
from the Ligurians. For instance, we have just seen that proper 
names in -sco and -^x) are beyond all doubt essentially Indo-European 
suffixes in the Ligurian parts of France and over all Upper and Central 
Italy. But when we turn to ancient Spain we are confronted with 
the same suffixes and the closely allied -cofi- in many of the most 
famous place-names; e.g. Osca (mod. Huesca\ Malaca {Malaga)^ 
Tarraco {Tarragona\ whilst the same appears in the adjective Mtur- 
conesj the ancient native name for the horses of Asturia. Moreover, 
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according to Thucydides \ the Sicani who formed the oldest stratum 
in the population of Sicily were Iberians jfrom the river Sicanus 
in North-East Spain, whence they had been driven by the Ligyes.^ 
Now as in historical times the Sicani not only continued to hold 
the western parts of the island, but also formed the chief element 
in the population of those parts occupied by the Siculi and later 
on by the Greeks, it would be strange if no anci^it writer, either 
Greek or Roman, had referred to their language as especially bar- 
baric, had it been a non- Aryan speech. In Eastern Sicily the Sicani 
had been mastered first by the Siculi, who had crossed from Italy, 
and later on by the Greeks, and they had made common cause with 
the latter against their old oppressors, just as the Aborigines of 
Upper Italy and Latium are said to have helped the new-comers from 
Greece against the Umbrians and Siculi. The Siculi had enslaved 
many of the Sicani, and as there was a serf population at Syracuse 
called Cyllurii, we may assume with some probability that these 
were the Sicanian bondsmen of the Siculi dispossessed by the 
Greeks.^ It is almost certain that this servile class later on formed 
the chief factor in the democracy of Syracuse. It is very signifi- 
cant that when the democracy gained the upper hand there appears 
on the coins of Sjn^acuse the figure of a warrior with the legend 
Leucaspis, But we are told by Diodorus^ himself a Sicilian , that this 
Leucaspis was an ancient Sicanian hero, whose shrine was venerated 
at Syracuse. But as it was the democracy who placed on the coins 
a Sicanian hero, instead of some Greek type, we may infer that those 
who thus worshipped and honoiu*ed the old Sicanian liero were 
themselves Sicanian in blood. But if the larger part of the Syra- 
cusan population had spoken a non-Ayran tongue, the dialect of 
Syracuse would certainly have been deeply tinged with a foreign 
element ; it would then be strange if there were in Greek literature 
no allusion to such a phenomenon, more especially when we recall 
the many references to the barbaric speech and barbaric Greek 
pronimciation of Scythians, Thracians, and Persians which occur in 
Aristophanes, and the similar references to the strange tongue of 

^ vi. 2 ; Strabo^ 224^ 27 sqq. (citing Ephorus). Strabo says that down to his 
own time Sicani^ Siculi^ and Moi^etes held the interior of the islands It is most 
improbable that all these could have learnt Greek or Latin by his time had their 
language been non-Aryan. 

* It may even be that their name is only a slight variation of that of the 
Sequani of France. The difference in the first vowel is not essential^ since in 
Greek proper names older c was replaced by i, e. g. 2iKvav = earlier 2€Kvt»y, 

* Ridgeway^ Early Ags of Greece, vol. i. pp. 261-2. 

* Diod. Sic. iv. 23, 5. 
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the Carthaginians and to the local dialect of Praeneste in the plays 
of Pkutus.^ The absence of all such references is best explained^ 
as in the case of Ligurian, by the hjrpothesis that the language of 
the Sicanians was very close to that of their Greek and Roman 
masters, whilst the same explanation fits well the fact that the 
Latin language got a hold on all Eastern Spain with an astonishing 
rapidity after the Roman conquest. 

Two main objections will be raised to my treatment of the indi- 
genous melanochrous people of Greece, Italy, Sicily, and of a large 
part of Spain as Indo-Europeans. It will be urged that all these 
peoples belong to the ^ Mediterranean race \ and that as the Libyans, 
Egyptians, and Semites all belong to that race, and all these speak 
non-Aryan tongues, the melanochrous peoples on the north side of 
the Mediterranean must likewise have spoken non- Aryan languages. 
It might as well be maintained that the Finns, who speak a non- 
Aryan tongue, and the Scandinavians who speak Indo-European, 
were originally all of one stock because they are all blonde. 
But the physical anthropologists have assumed that similarity of 
physical type means identity of race. Yet this assumption does not 
bear the test of scientific examination. It assumes that only those 
who are sprung from a common stock can be similar in physical 
structure and coloration, and it entirely leaves out of sight the 
effect of environment in changing racial types, and that too in no 
long time. The change in the type of the American of New 
England from that of his English ancestors, and his approximation 
to the hatchet-face and thin scraggy beard of the Indian whom he 
has dispossessed, have long been remarked, whilst the Boers of South 
Africa in less than 160 years have quite lost the old Dutch build, 
and become a tall * weedy ' race. The effect of climatic conditions 
is very patent amongst the native peoples of the New World. The 
Iroquois of the temperate parts (lat. 40°-45**) of North America 
were a tall, light-complexioned race, but as we keep moving south 
and approach the equator their kindred tribes grow darker in com- 
plexion and more feeble in physique, except where they live at a 
considerable altitude, for of course altitude acts in the same way 
as latitude. When once we pass below the equator the physique 
keeps steadily improving, until we come to the Pampas Indians, 
a vigorous race, who defied all the efforts of the Spaniards to sub- 
due them, and finally we meet the Patagonians (lat. 40*-53°), a fine, 
tall, light-complexioned race, who form in the south the counter- 

* Powi. V. 2, 17 sqq. 'Gugga est homo'^ &<;. ; True. iii. 2, 22 'Ut Praenestinis 
conia est ciconia \ 
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part of the Iroquois and their closely allied tribes in the north. 
The same law can be seen at work in Europe. Starting from the 
Mediterranean we meet in the lower parts a melanochrous race, 
but gradually, as we advance upwards, the population as a whole 
is growing less dark, until finally along the shores of the Baltic we 
meet the tallest and most light-complexioned race in the world. 
I have argued elsewhere that this white race of the north is of the 
same ancestry as the melanochrous people of the northern shores of 
the Mediterranean. As the ice-sheet receded mankind kept pressing 
farther north, and gradually, under changed climatic conditions, the 
type changed from area to area, though they all still continued to 
speak the same Indo-European tongue, but with dialectic variations, 
these also being no doubt due to the physical changes produced 
by environment. If we turn from man to the other animals we find 
complete demonstration of this doctrine. For instance, the conditions 
which have produced a blonde race on the Baltic have most certainly 
produced the white hare, white bears, and the tendency in the 
ptarmigan to turn white in winter, whilst in the same regions of 
Europe and Asia the indigenous horses were of a dun colour with 
a constant tendency to white. 

Indeed, if we follow the Equidae from Northern Asia to the Cape of 
Good Hope^ we find that every belt has its own particular type, 
changes in osteology as well as in coloration taking place from 
region to region. First Prejvalsky's horse, a dun-coloured animal 
with little trace of stripes, then come the Asiatic asses : first 
the Dzeggetai of Mongolia, a fawn-coloured animal, the under 
parts being Isabella-coloured, then comes the Kiang of the upper 
Indus valley (seldom found at a lower altitude than 10,000 feet), 
rufous-brown with white underparts, whilst, as might be expected 
from its mountain habitat, its hind-quarters sre much more de- 
veloped in length and strength than the Onager of the plains of 
Asia. The Onager, Onager Indicus, and Hemippus are found in 
all the great plains of the Panjab, Afghanistan, Western India, 
Baluchistan, Persia, and Syria. All these are lighter in colour 
than the Kiang, the typical Onager being a white animal with 
yellow blotches on the side, neck, and head. All these Asiatic 
asses are distinguished by the absence of any shoulder-stripe, though 
they occasionally show traces of stripes on the lower parts of the 
legs. The southern asses just described in their greyer coloiu* and 
smaller hoofs approximate to the wild asses of Africa, whilst it is 
maintained that in their cry as well as in their colour the Kiang 
* Ridgeway^ The Origin and Influence qf the Thoroughbred Horsey pp. 27 sqq. 
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and the Dz^getai come closer to the horse, whose next neighbours 
they are. 

As soon as we pass to Africa we find the ass of Nubia and 
Abyssinia showing a shoulder-stripe, and frequently very strongly 
defined stripes on the legs, the ears being longer than those of the 
Onager. More to the south comes the Somali ass, which difiers 
from the last-mentioned by being greyer in colour, by the entire 
absence of a shoulder-stripe, by a very narrow dorsal stripe, and 
especially in the numerous black markings on both fore and hind 
legs, by smaller ears, and by a longer mane. Next we meet the 
Zebras. First comes the magnificent Gr^vy zebra of Somaliland, 
Shoa, and British East Africa, its southern limit, according to 
Mr. Neumann, being the river Tana. It is completely striped. But 
the coloration of the specimens from Shoa difiers from that of those 
from Somaliland, and probably ftt)m those of East Africa. The 
Grevy zebra has its hoofs rounded, but its ears are asinine. In 
the region north of the Tana the Burdbelline group of zebras over- 
laps the Gr^vy, and though it difiers essentially in form, habits, and 
shape of its hoofs from the Grfevy, some of those in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Barringo show * gridiron ' markings like those on the Grivy 
zebra, whilst, like the latter, they also possess functional pre-molars.^ 
All the zebras of the equatorial region are striped to the hoof, but 
when we reach the Transvaal the Burchelline zebra, known as Chap- 
man^ is divesting itself of stripes on its legs, whilst the ground 
colour is getting less white. Further south the true Burchell zebra 
of the Orange River has completely lost the stripes on its legs and 
under surface, nhilst south of the Orange River the now extinct 
Quagga had not only begun to lose the stripes on its hinder part, 
but in Daniell^s specimen they survived only as far as the withers, 
the animal having the upper surface bay and a tail like that of 
a horse. All specimens of Quagga show a rounded hoof like that 
of a horse. 

In the Quagga of lat. 30''-32'* S. we practically have a bay horse 
corresponding to the bay Libyan horse developed in lat. 80°-82° N.* 
We have seen that the asses of South- West Asia approximate in colour 
to the African, though it does not necessarily follow that these latter 
are more closely related to the former than they are to the Kiang. 
Again, though there wre very strong specific difierences between the 
Grevy and Burchell zebras, met in the region of Lake Barringo, there 
is a curious approximation not only in colour but also in the teeth 
between those two species. With these facts before us there can be 

' Ridgeway, op. cit., pp. 11, 146. * Ridg^way^ op. cit., pp. 70 sqq. 
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no doubt that climate is a most potent factor not only in coloration 
but also in osteology. 

Now whilst there is certainly a peculiar physical type common 
to all the peoples round the Mediterranean, it by no means fol- 
lows that all those peoples are from the same stock. On the contrary, 
the analogy from man in other parts of the world as well as that 
of the Equidae suggests that the resemblance between the Berbers 
who speak Hamitic, the Greeks who speak Aryan, and the Jews 
who spoke Semitic, is simply due to the fact that those peoples, 
from having long dwelt under practically similar conditions in the 
Mediterranean basin, have gradually acquired that physical similarity 
which has led to the assumption that they have a common ancestry, 
and that they accordingly form but a single race. There is now no 
difficulty in holding that the melanochrous peoples of Greece, Italy, 
and Sicily never spoke any but an Aryan tongue. 

The argument based on the analogy of the Equidae and on that 
of the natives of the New World may be applied to the peoples 
of Africa. Next to the Mediterranean lie the Berbers and their 
Hamitic congeners ; these shade off into other peoples south of them, 
but this is not altogether due to intermarriage, as is commonly held, 
but is probably to be explained as due in large part to climatic con- 
ditions. The Bantus, who are said to have originated in the Galla 
country and to have spread thence, are now regarded by the chief 
authorities as resulting from the intermixture of Hamitic peoples and 
Negroes. But, on the grounds just stated, I would suggest that it 
is more rational to regard them as having been evolved in the area 
Ijdng between the Hamitic peoples on the north and Negroes on the 
south, and this also explains the existence of those cattle-keeping 
tribes which lie west of the Nile stretching across Northern Nigeria, 
who border on the Berbers, but yet differ fit>m them, and border also 
on Negroes, but differ from them also. South of these tribes come the 
Negroes, the true children of the Equatorial regions. The Bantu 
is able to live in elevated equatorial areas, and he has burst his 
way down to the sub-tropical and temperate parts of South Africa, 
where he especially flourishes in the highlands, thus showing that his 
race was originally evolved under like conditions. The Bantu found 
in the south the Hottentots, who are especially distinguished by 
steatopygy, a feature which has led some to identify them with the 
primitive steatopygous race supposed to have once dwelt in Southern 
Europe, Malta, and Eg3rpt, and to have left witness to their character- 
istic in their representations of themselves. But we are again tempted 
to suggest that the occurrence of steatopygy in two areas so wide 
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apart is not due to an ethnical migration, but rather to similar 
climatic conditions producing similar characteristics. I have else- 
where ' argued that the blonde Berbers, who are especially found in 
the highlands of North Morocco and in the Atlas, are not survivals 
from invasions of Vandals or Groths, as has commonly been held, but 
rather owe their fair complexion and light-coloured eyes to the 
circumstance that they were cradled in a cool moimtainous region, 
and not along the low-lying borders of the Mediterranean, like their 
dark-coloured relations, whose language they share. If then some of 
those who speak Hamitic are fair, whilst others are dark, there is no 
reason why some of the peoples who speak Indo-European might not 
be dark, whilst others are blonde. 

Next we come to the second objection. It will be urged that 
in the Alpine regions there has been, since Neolithic times, a brachy- 
cephalic race, also found in Central France and in the British Isles, 
whither it is supposed they came in the Bronze Age. It has been 
a fundamental matter of faith that this round-headed race came fix)m 
Asia, the home of brachycephalism, and that they were accordingly 
Mongolian and spoke a non- Aryan language. Now as these folk 
dwelt in the region where we find the Ligurians of historical times, 
it has been argued that the Ligurians were a non- Aryan people. 

But it is impossible to find any hard and fast lines between this 
Alpine race and the peoples north and south of them in culture and 
in sociology. For that reason, when treating of the peoples of the 
Alps, I did not take any account of the difierence in the cranial 
measurements. In 1906, at the British Association, I maintained that 
this difference of skull type did not mean any racial difierence, and on 
the analogy of the changes in the osteology of the Equidae I urged 
that the roundness of the skulls was simply due to environment. 
Thus the horses of the Pampas when brought up into the mountainous 
regions of Chili and Peru rapidly change their physical type. Physical 
anthropologists have already held that the round head of the Mongolian 
has been developed in the high altitude of the Altai. If that be the 
case, there is no reason why a similar phenomenon should not have 
taken place in the Alpine regions, in Albania, in Anatolia, and 
wherever else brachycephaly has been found. 

The explanations here given are based on undoubted facts drawn 
from the animal kingdom, and no arguments save those based upon 
like ground can upset them, for all a priori reasonings in such cases 
are mere futilities. 

Let us now return to Gaul. As the Iberians in Roman times 
* Ridgeway^ Early Age of Greece, vol. i. p. 286 sqq. 
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occupied all South- Western France, as far as the Garonne, even after 
the great Celtic invasion before the seventh century, when the Bituriges 
became the dominant power, there seems no doubt that they formed 
the entire population of the region known to Caesar as Aquitania, 
with the exception of the one district held by the Celtic Bituriges 
(mod. Berri). But the spelling Aquitania is no mere Romanized 
form of a native name, such as Quirinus, for the Greek writers ^ give 
^AKoviravol and 'Afcvtrai/o^, which shows that the name, when met by 
Greek travellers, such as Posidonius (circa b. c. 90), had a q soimd. 
Now, as the Celts, such as the Bituriges, were not a Q folk, the name 
Aquitani must be that of the Iberians themselves. Thus the 
Iberians of this region at least are shown to be a Q people like the 
Sequani and the Ligurians of Northern Italy. 

It may then be said. Who were the Basques, if not Iberians ? The 
present writer has argued that the Basques are a remnant of an 
invasion from North A&ica, the relics of which were able to maintain 
themselves in the fastnesses of the Western Pjnrenees. Nor is this 
without historical parallel. In a.d. 710 a Saracen host, consisting 
largely of North Africans, invaded Spain, and occupied for centuries 
a large part of that country, leaving indelible traces of their tongue 
in Spanish place-names and in the Spcmish language. There is, there- 
fore, not the slightest reason why there should not have been a far 
older invasion by a non- Aryan people from North Africa. It is just 
as absurd to argue that, because there is in the Western Pyrenees 
a non- Aryan language, the people who speak that language must 
have been the Aborigines of all Spain, as it would be to main- 
tain that, because there are very many such forms in Spanish 
as Guadalquiver, Quadiana, alcalde, albarcoquero, there had once 
been an aboriginal Semitic population over all Spain. 

It is commonly held that the dark-complexioned people who are 
chiefly found in the western parts of Great Britain and Ireland, and who 
in Scotland and Ireland still speak Gaelic, are of the same stock as the 
Iberians of Spain. But as the latter have been universally assumed to 
have been non- Aryan, and as it has also been assumed that all Aryans 
were light-complexioned, there is a concensus of opinion that the in- 
digenous melanochrous Gaelic-speaking people of those islands are non- 
Aryan and have learned Gaelic from some conquering Aryan race. But 
it is a proved law that conquerors, unless they come in great numbers 
and bring also with them wives of their own race, always merge into 
the conquered, and their children adopt the speech of their native 
mothers. As this law has been especially exemplified in the history 
* Strabo, 14, 24 (Didot), &c 
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of England, where the Normans adopted the speech of their subjects, 
and in Ireland where the same people became Hiberniores ijms 
Hiberms^ and as the same fate befell Cromwell^s Ironsides planted in 
Tipperary without English women, it is incredible that the aboriginal 
melanochrous people of Ireland should have so completely changed 
their language that no vestige of a non- Aryan tongue is discoverable 
either in vocabulary or sjrntax even in the most remote western isles. 
The material remains of the Stone and Bronze Ages show no sudden 
break as if any large body of invaders sufficient to cause such a revolu- 
tion had entered either island 

The defenders of the non- Aryan theory rely on two points,^ 
(1) sociology and (2) supposed linguistic siurvivals. 

' When the study of Sociology first sprung up in the last century it at 
once became a fundamental doctrine that the Aryans had always been 
strictly patriarchal, and that polyandry and descent through women 
was unknown amongst them. Though this view has received many 
rude shocks in later days. Professor Zimmer' bases on it an argu- 
ment that the indigenous people of Britain were non- Aryan, It 
is well known firom the ancient writers that the Picts were poly- 
androus, and that succession was consequently through females. 
Again, it is certain both from the Irish literature, and also from 
statements of external writers, such as Strabo, that the Irish were 
polyandrous, and that they almost certainly traced descent through 
females. Accordingly Professor Zimmer argues that the indigenous 
race was non- Aryan. But McLennan has long since pointed out 
that descent through women was the ancient law at Athens, and 
the present writer has shown ^ that the Athenians and Arcadians, the 
autochthonous melanochrous people of Greece, never spoke any save 
an Aryan tongue. Moreover, it has been shown above that the 
Ligurians, who are now generally admitted to have spoken an 
Aryan language, had descent through women, whilst I have also 
pointed out that there is good evidence that the ancient Latins, 
who have generally been taken as typical Aryans, had the same 
system. In view of these facts it is useless to urge that because 
the Picts of Scotland and the ancient Irish had that system of 
succession these peoples must have been non- Aryan. 

The linguistic argument still remains. Sir John Rhys believes 
that in the Pictish inscriptions of Scotland and in certain Ogam 
inscriptions found in Cornwall, Wales, and Ireland there is evidence 
that the aborigines of these islands spoke an agglutinative language 

1 Rhys, The Welsh People, pp. 11 sqq. • Dew MuUerrecht der Pikten. 

' Early Age of Greece, vol. i. pp. 647 sqq. 
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like Basque, and Hhat while that people learned the vocabulary 
of an Aryan language, it continued the syntax of its previous speech.^ 
Mr. J. Morris Jones supports the general doctrine of an aboriginal 
non- Aryan language, but he holds that this supposed tongue was not 
connected with Basque, which he supposes to be Ugro-Finnish, but 
rather vrith Berber and ancient Egyptian, supporting his view by 
a comparison of certain grammatical phenomena found in Middle and 
Modem Irish and in Welsh with certain constructions in ancient 
£g3rptian. Professor Burrows ^ not only accepts without reserve the 
arguments of Sir John Rhys and Mr. Jones for the existence of 
a non- Aryan element in the British Isles, but he finds one of his 
chief arguments for the non- Aryan character of the indigenous 
people of Greece and the Aegean in Mr. Morris Jones^ ^ acute study 
of the pre- Aryan elements in the Welsh and Irish languages, and the 
remarkable resemblances he has traced between their syntax and that 
of Berber and Egyptian \ 

It may at once be pointed out that Mr. Jones admits that 

the Aborigines must have borrowed the full Aryan tense system, 

a fact in itself sufficient to raise grave doubts as to the validity 

of any arguments based on supposed fundamental grammatical 

differences. For we know that in all cases where an Aryan language 

has certainly been taken over by non- Aryans the tense system is 

invariably broken up. No better example is needed than ordinary 

^ pigeon English \ But the supposed taking over of the full Aryan 

tense system by the non- Aryan aborigines of this island is rendered 

all the more miraculous from the circumstance that Sir John Rhys ^ 

holds that his * celticans ' who spoke Goidelic * came over not later 

than the great movements which took place in the Celtic world of 

the Continent in the sixth and fifth centuries before our era\ that 

the Brythons * came over to Britain between the time of Pytheas and 

that of Julius Caesar \ and that the Brythons were not likely to come 

in contact on any large scale with the aborigines ^ before they had 

been to a considerable extent Celticized\ He therefore assumes 

that it was possible for the aborigines to have been so completely 

Celticized as to have adopted the Aryan tense system as well as the 

Aryan vocabulary in its fullness in the interval between the sixth or 

fifth century b.c. and the second century b.c. English has been the 

master speech in this island for very many centuries, and that, too, 

when reading and vrriting have been commonly practised ; yet Gaelic 

still survives, whilst Welsh not only survives but floiurishes. It is 

therefore simply incredible that any such complete transformation as 

^ The Discoveries in Crete , p. 194 (text and note). ' Op. cit., p. 11. 
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that which he postulates could have taken place in three or four 
centuries in an age when writing and literature can be hardly said to 
have existed in these islands. Let us now briefly analyse the 
evidence. Sir John Rhys firmly believes that the Pictish inscriptions 
are in a non- Aryan tongue, and he relies on these inscriptions as 
giving the key to the Ogam inscriptions to which I have just referred, 
Mn all of which he sees traces of an agglutinative language like 
Basque.^ 

He himself admits that ^ the Pictish question is rendered philo- 
logically difficult by the scantiness of the remains of the Pictish 
language \ and that ^ it would seem to have been rapidly becoming 
overloaded with loan-words from Goidelic and Brji;honic when we 
first hear anji;hing about it \ Thus *some have been led to regard 
Pictish as a kind of Gaelic, and some as a dialect akin to Welsh \^ 
This is but natural, seeing that the only Pictish words about which 
we have any sure knowledge, such as PeanfaheP (which in the 
Pictish dialect of Fortrenn was the name of a place called by the 
English Penneltun) are good Aryan words. Though Professor Rhys 
thinks that the residuum of words in these inscriptions which cannot 
be explained as Aryan is sufficient to justify a firm belief that the 
language was non- Aryan, he admits that *the whole group of in^ 
scriptions is a very small one, and it shows the manifold influence 
of Gaelic and Norse, especially in Shetland, for Pictish cannot have 
become extinct for some time after the earlier visits of the Norsemen to 
our coasts \ Now let us test the value of these inscriptions and frag- 
ments of inscriptions as a basis for linguistic speculation. Sir John 
Rhys tells us that * amongst those inscriptions there are two or three 
which may be said to be fairly legible ; and one of them is punctuated 
word by word. Nevertheless the adherents to the vi^wthat Pictish is 
Celtic and Aryan have in vain been challenged to produce a 
convincing translation. * . . This being so, it is not too much to 
say that the theory of the non- Aryan origin of the Pictish lan- 
guage holds the field at present.^ ^ As there is but one inscription 
in which the words are divided by interpuncts, in it alone are we 
sure even of the actual words. Now Professor Rhys rests his case on 
the ground that no champion of the Aryan theory has yet made a 
* convincing' translation of this inscription. By a parity of reason- 
ing he must believe that many inscriptions in Oscan and other 
ancient Italic dialects, as well as the now famous archaic inscrip- 
tion recently foimd in the Roman Forum, are all in a non- Aryan 

1 The Wehh People, p. 16. » Bede, EccL Hist, i. 12. 

^ Op. cit., p. 16. 
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tongue. The fact is that the philologists in the naughtiness of 
their hearts presume to interpret any inscription by mere et3rmo- 
logical analysis. Yet the truth remains that where the scholar 
has no lexicon or tradition to aid him he is helpless in unravel- 
ling texts or inscriptions with any certainty, even in languages closely 
cognate to his own or to those with which he is familiar. Much 
of Aristophanes would be unintelligible to us were it not for the 
oft-abused scholiasts, whilst without the Brahmanical tradition and 
Sayana^s commentary the Rig-Veda would be hopelessly obscure. 
Again, though Umbrian is closely related to Latin, and though in 
the Iguvine Tables we have documents of considerable length, yet 
a large part of the translation is conjectural, whilst the same may 
be said of the translation of the ^ Duenos ^ inscription found at Rome, 
and the Forum inscription already mentioned has hitherto baffled all 
attempts to explain it, though the script is clear and distinct. Now 
as in only one Pictish inscription are the words divided, it seems rash 
to frame any theory respecting the grammatical character of the 
language, more especially as Sir John Rhys admits that at the period 
when the Pictish inscriptions were written the language was com- 
pletely broken up by external influences, and this being so, it seems 
still more rash to use them as ^a key^ for the inte|:pretation of 
Cornish, Welsh, and Irish Ogams. Though Professor Burrows accepts 
Sir John Rhys' argument, based on the fact that no * convincing' 
translation has yet been made of the Pictish inscription just mentioned, 
he himself admits ^ that Professor Conway's analysis of the Eteocretan 
inscriptions from Praesus makes * it not improbable that their language 
is an Indo-European one V^nd yet no one up to the present has made 
anything like a convincing translation of them. He therefore cannot 
regard Sir John Rhys' reasoning as valid. 

Rhys cites ^ an Ogam inscription from Carnarvon, read as fiu 
LovEBNii ANATEMOBi, and another from Cornwall, Cnegumi FUi 
Genaius^ which he admits are meant to be Latin, whilst in another 
from Pembrokeshire we read in Latin ettebki fiu victor; yet 
another occurs in Carmarthenshire, reading in Latin avitobia fiua 
cvNiGNi, and in Gaelic Inigena Cunigni Avittoriges. From Ireland 
he cites an Ogam at Dimloe near Killamey Maqui Ttal maqui 
Vorgos maqui mitcoi Toicac^ and another from Omagh Dotoatt maqui 
Nan ... In the inscriptions ftt)m Wales and Cornwall he thinks 
that the Latin word JUi (son) * is treated as the crude stem of the 
word', and he urges that *this is not the syntax of an Aryan 
language'. But it will be observed that he does not cite a single 
* Op. cit., p. 151. * The Welsh People, pp. 17, 18. 
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instance where Latin is not in use. It is therefore dear that we 
have in those inscriptions not evidence of non- Aryan speech, but' 
simply instances of the ^pigeons-Latin then in use amongst the 
Romanized Britons. Nor is the evidence from Ireland a whit stronger. 
In the absttice of a fully expressed genitive t^rminaticm in both 
places in each inscription he again sees traces of agglutination. But 
as the final syllables had practically disappeared firom Irish when the 
Irish glosses were written, the inscriptions cited were cut what the 
old final syllables were beginning to disappear. 

Nor can it be said that Mr. Morris Jones ^ has been more succesafiil 
in his comparisons of Irish and Wdsh with ancient Egyptian. He 
admits that Irish and Welsh had the foil Aryan taise system, a thing 
in itsdf strange if there was a great indigenous non- Aryan population, 
who were mastered (as Sir John Rhys ' supposes) by small numbers of 
*" Cdtican ' invaders. Mr. Jones has to rely on the followii^. (1) The 
order qf words in the sentence. He says tiutt in any Aryan language 
the verb usually comes last, but in Welsh and Irish it usually conies 
first. Yet there is the well-known Greek construction, the xhemA 
pindarieum^ in which the verb always comes first. (2) The use qf tik0 
verb always in the third person singular^ or, in other words, the 
impersonal verb. But ancient Latin shows a very great tendenM:;}r 
to impersonal verbs, whilst they are likewbe a funiliar feature in 
Greek. Professor Burrows at least might have remembered ^ sic itur 
ad astra \ (8) PeriphraMc cotyvgation. Yet this tendoicy is already 
seen at work in Sanskrit and ancient Greek and Latin, and because 
modem Irish and Welsh have developed this tendemy, they are 
no more to be considered non- Aryan than Sanskrit, which even 
Professor Burrows will hardly r^ard as having a substrate like 
ancient Egyptian. (4) The rule in Celtic thai a qualifying a/^edioe 
or a qualifying noun in the genitive case comes after the noun. But 
Mr. Jones and Professed' Burrows forget that the Romans said Populuf 
Romanus and lingua Latino^ and not Romop^MS poptdua and Laiina 
lingua. The truth is that thqr have set up hard and fast rules for the 
ArjBXi languages which are at variance with the facts^ and then ilii^ 
proceed to show that Wdsh and Irish do not conform to these 
imaginary Ia^v8, but agree rather with ancient Egjrptian and modem 
Berber. Finally, the comparison between the Welsh prepositicm yn 
and the anci^it Egyptian em recalls a fsunous analogy between 
Macedon and Monmouth. ProfesscH* Burrows and Mr. Jones hove 
reverted to the methods of the oJd philologists who, on the strength 
of similar compaxiscms, derived Wel^ and Iridb from Hebrew,^ the 
^ Op. cit., pp. 617 sqq. * Op. eit., p. 13. 
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kngaage spoken, as they believed, in the Garden of Eden. We may 
therefore dismiss as futile the arguments urged in fetvour of a non- 
Aryan population in these islands, for the descent through females 
is proved for admittedly Aryan peoples, and the linguistic evidence 
derived from a single Pictish inscription, from Welsh and Cornish 
inscriptions in dog Latin, from Irish Ogams in which case-flexion 
is disappearing, and from the supposed variations from Aryan syntax 
in Welidi and Irish fail not simply as proofs, but even as indications 
of non- Aryan sjmtax. 

Professor Bmrrows,^ the latest defender of the non- Aryan character 
of ihe indigenous race of the Aegean, writes as follows : — * Grant with 
most ethnologists that practically the whole basin of the Mediter- 
raiiean was inhalnted in Neolithic times by a daric-skinned, long-headed 
race ; that this race possesses extraordinary persistence, and, in spite 
of constant invasions and conquests, remains the basis of the present 
population in ^min, Italy, Greece, and Egypt ; that it is the most 
gifted race in the world, and that the artistic impulse, wherever we 
find it in the area which it inhabits, has been due to it. Grant all 
this, and we are little nearer solving what is the really interesting 
part of the question— at what times and under what influence its 
various brandies developed their special characteristics and their 
viddy different languages. One hypothesis only can we reject with 
omfidenoe, that part, namely, of Professor Ridgeway's theory, whidi 
combines the two propositions, that the creators of the Aegean civili- 
zation were indigenous and unmixed fit)m the earliest times to the 
end of the Bronse Age, and that they spoke, or rather, we should 
say, evdved the Greek language.^ It could only be justified by the 

' DUcofferies in Crete, pp. 146-6. 

• niOQgh Prof. Burrows adopts, with the exception of language, all tiie leading 
GonclnttQiis in my Early Age qf Greece (1902), that the creators <^ the Aegean 
culture were the indigenous dark-skinned race of that area, that at the close of 
the Bronze Age invaders came down from the north, that they brought with 
them the use of iron, the round shield, the practice of cremation, the geometric 
style of ornament, and the brooch, this is the only place where he refers to any 
mie of them as mine ; whilst he attributes to Dr. Hoemea (writing in 1905) my 
doctrine that spiral ornament could originate anywhere without direct contact 
with tiie Aegean, and to Mr. D. G. Hogarth (also 1905) my doctrine that the 
renaissance of art in Classical Greece was due to the aboriginal artistic element 
in the population. He goes still further. In my Early Age (pp. 304-5) I wrote : 
' What we have already remarked on the overlapping of the Bronze and Iron 
Ages applies to the facts connected with the history of the early Greek sword ' ; 
and ' that iron and bronze swords of the same form were in use at the same time 
is shown thus by the actual remains found ; and this harmonizes c<mipletely 
with the evidence of Homer where we learn that Eur3r8lus the Phaeadaa 
presented to Odysseus a bronze sword ', and * the man who could not afford iron 
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assumption that the origmal centre of the difiusion of the Indo- 
European group of languages was the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and that the dialect which was afterwards to grow into Greek was 
left stranded there at a remote period. The linguistic and historical 
improbabilities of such a theory would on general grounds put it out 
of court, even if we do not see in isolated languages, such as Basque 
and Finnish, and certain place-names and other primitive features in 
the Greek language itself, traces of a pre- Aryan element in Europe.' 
Elsewhere^ he says : — * It is difficult not to admit with the anthropo- 
logists that racially the Aegean as a whole, mainland as well as 
islands, originally belonged, and to a large extent still belongs, to 
the dark Mediterranean race,^ and he adds, * the similarity of pre- 
hellenic place-names in the islands and on both sides of the Aegean 
confirms the evidence of racial tj^. If we once admit that it is 
improbable that Minoan Crete was Indo-Eiuropean, the termination 
in -nth, which occurs there as much as on the mainland, can scarcely 
be Indo-European either/ 

Professor Burrows, with practically all other archaeologists, has 
adopted my theory that the great culture of the Aegean was the 
outcome of the dark-skinned race domiciled in that ai*ea firom the 
Neolithic period, and that at the end of the Bronze Age came invaders 
from the north who brought with them the use of iron, the round 
shield, the practice of cremation, the geometric style of ornament, 
and the use of brooches. It is only my linguistic theory — that this 
indigenous race spoke Indo-European — that he ^rejects with confidence^ 
on the grounds just cited. I may at once point out that whilst at 
p. 146-8 he gives the foremost place to * the linguistic improbabilities ^ 
of my theory, and assumes that certain pre-hellenic place-names are 
non- Aryan, some fifty pages later his only proof of the non- Aryan 
character of these place-names is the assumption that the people who 
used them were non- Aryan. No wonder then that his confidence 
began to flag, for he writes (but in a footnote) *on the linguistic 
evidence alone there is much to be said for the other [my] view \^ 

Professor Burrows adopts the propositions in which I showed for 
the first time that the Aegean culture was not due to any extraneous 

had to be satisfied with bronze. ' In the face of those explicit statements of which 
he was well aware, as he refers to this page of my book, and had a correspondence 
with me aboat it (see p. 174, footnote), he has the effrontery to charge me with 
holding that ^ the Homeric swords and spears 666 were all of iron ' (p. 214), and 
proceeds triumphantly to confute me by citing the evidence for the overlapping 
of iron and bronze swords furnished by the graves of East Crete (since my book 
appeared) in complete confirmation of my views. 
» Op. cit, p. 197. « Op. cit, p. 198. 
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influence — ^that the whole basin of the Mediterranean was inhabited 
in Neolithic times by a dark-skinned race, that this race has persisted 
there down to the present time, and that it is the most artistic race in 
the world — but he bases on them two wholly unsupported assumptions, 
(1) that no brunette people can be Indo-Eiuropean, and (S) that no 
Indo-European people can be artistic. The first of these assumptions 
I have shown to be completely unwarranted in the preceding part of 
this paper, for it was shown that human races when placed in new 
environments, within a comparatively short time change their ph3rsical 
characteristics. It was also shown that the aboriginal people of Italy 
whom Professor Burrows assumes to be non- Aryan were Indo-Euro- 
pean, whilst I have made it probable that the Iberians, whom he 
likewise assumes to have been non- Aryan, were also Indo-European. 
With Professor Burrows' further assumption that the artistic gifts of 
the Greeks preclude them from being Indo-European I will now deal. 

All members of a family are not equally endowed, and I have 
already pointed out that the people of the Aegean were much 
more gifted than their kinsfolk in Italy and Spain. When 
treating of the Neolithic remains found in South Russia, which 
he holds to belong to a branch of the Mediterranean race. 
Professor Burrows remarks that^ *it was natural that the farther 
the race spread from its original home the weaker it grew, and 
the less it profited by the advances in material civilization that were 
being made by those of its members who had kept in touch with the 
empires of the East \ But if the * Mediterranean race \ as Professor 
Burrows thinks, gradually lost its artistic powers the further it 
advanced up into South Russia and South Central Europe, it follows, 
fit)m his own admission, that when once it had crossed the great 
mountain chain and had plunged into the dark forests of Upper 
Central Europe, having now to battle with rigours of climate and 
conditions unknown to its kindred left behind in the Aegean basin, 
it would not so much lose but rather not develop the great artistic 
capacity evolved by its kinsfolk in the kindlier environment of the 
Aegean. So much then for Professor Burrows' two main assump- 
tions. 

I shall now deal with his linguistic arguments, an examination 
of which will show how well founded were his own belated misgivings 
respecting them. He relies (1) on the occurrence of the suffix -nth- in 
certain proper names, which occur on both sides of the Aegean, e. g. 
Corinthus, Zacjmthus, Caryanda in Caria, Laranda &c.^; (S) on 
* Mr, Morris Jones' acute study of the pre- Aryan elements in the 
^ Op. cit., p. 194 « Op. cit., p. 164. 
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Welsh and the Irish languages, and the remarkable resemblance which 
he has traced between their sjrntax and that of Berber and Egyptian.^ 
Here is his proof that -nth- is a non- Aryan suffix. * If we once 
admit that it is improbable that Minoan Crete was Indo-European, 
the termination in -nth-, which occurs there as much as on the 
mainland^ can scarcely be Indo-European either,^ and he assumes 
that wherever this termination occurs the people spoke a non- Aryan 
language. But this argument assumes that the aborigines of Crete 
were non- Aryan, the very proposition for the proofof which Professor 
Bunx>ws has relied chiefly on the -nth- suffix. Yet he was perfectly 
aware ^ that Dr. Kretschmer, the author of the -nth- suffix argument, 
himself holds that the -nth-, -nt- suffix is Indo-European. So far 
then from there being any proof that -nth- is a non-Aryan suffix, 
the evidence is all the other way. 

Since I wrote in 1902, Fraesus, in East Crete, one of the ancient 
towns of the Eteocretans, has been excavated by Professor Bosanquet 
and Mr. R. M. Dawkins, and the analysis of the language of the 
Praesus inscriptions made by Professor R. S. Conway, as Professor 
Burrows admits,* has made it * not improbable ' that the language 
of the Eteocretans was Indo-European. Though Professor Burrows 
seems to admit that -nth- suffix is found all over Crete, and accord- 
ingly the land of the Eteocretans cannot be detached from the rest 
of that island, or from the whole area in which it occurs, though 
he admits that the culture of Praesus cannot be detached from that 
of Cnossus, and though he admits that linear script similar to that 
found at Cnossus was discovered in the Little Palace at Praesus,^ 
he would fain persuade his readers that the Eteocretan language 
was difierent fix)m that of the * Minoans '. For this he cannot 
find any argument except the assumption that all ancient writers 
from Homer * downwards were wrong in believing that the Eteocretans 
were the oldest stratum of population in the island, €uid that the 
Eteocretans were really late settlers in Crete. This assumptit>n, 
contrary to both the historical tradition and to the archaeological 
evidence, had to be made, if Professor Burrows was to mcuntain 
his impossible position that the aborigines of the island spoke a 
non- Aryan language. 

^ Op. cit., p. 157 note. Prof. Burrows likes to bury disagreeable facts in 
wordy footnotes. 

^ Ibid., 151. » Ibid., 158. 

* Prof. Burrows holds that Eteocretes does not mean ' original Cretans ', but 
only ' true ' Cretans. Would he maintain that the Eteobutadae were not the 
* original Butadae ' ? In the cases of families and tribes ' true ' always means 
'old'. 
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Nothing now is left of Professor Burrows' linguistic arguments 
except *the remarkable resemblances' that Mr. Morris Jones ^has 
traced between Welsh and Irish and Berber and Egyptian'. We 
have seen above (p. 84) the worthlessness of this comparison, but if 
it had any value Professor Burrows would be compelled to hold that 
the -nth- suffix is Hamitic. Yet if this were so, how is it that he 
has not pointed to its occurrence in North African place-names ? 
Now ifi as Professor Burrows and Mr. Morris Jones believe, there are 
remains of Hamitic sjmtax in Irish and Welsh, which are so widely 
separated from their supposed non- Aryan congeners in Africa, there 
ought to be many more traces of such Hamitic syntax in Greek and 
Latin, since the supposed non -Aryan aboriginal people in each 
peninsula were much closer to their supposed Hamitic relations. 
Yet in Greek we have the most complete and delicate development 
of the Indo-European tenses and moods. Professor Burrows there- 
fore holds with Mr. Morris Jones that it is possible for a non- Aryan 
people to take over the tense system of an Aryan language in its 
entirety. Yet it is an established fact that when non- Aryan peoples 
such as negroes take over English or French, the tenses invariably 
disappear, as is familiar in the case of * pigeon ' English. We may 
therefore rest assiured that when we find the Indo-European 
tense system in all its fullness in such languages as Greek, Latin, 
Irish, and Welsh, it has not been borrowed, but is one of 
the original elements of the speech of these various peoples. 
No wonder he thought it prudent to state in his footnote (p. 198) 
that ^ on the linguistic evidence alone there is much to be said for 
the other [my] view'. In that note he says that his own * conclusion 
is reached on historical and archaeological grounds '. Yet we have 
just found that in order to defend his position he has had to deny 
all the statements of antiquity respecting the Eteocretans; again, 
though he admits that the culture of Praesus cannot be detached 
from that of Cnossus, he maintains that the Eteocretans and their 
language are late comers into Crete. He has also started with 
two assumptions unsupported by history or archaeology, that no 
dark-skinned people and no artistic people can be Indo-Europeans. 

Let us now see what are the historical and archaeological facts 
bearing on the language of the aboriginal population of Greece. It 
is an admitted fact that the Arcadians spoke a dialect of Greek 
difiering essentially from that of the Dorians on the one hand, and 
from that of the peoples of Achaia, Elis, Aetolia, Phocis, and Epirus 
on the other, but closely resembling those of Cyprus and the eastern 
part of Thessaly, known to the ancients as Pelasgiotis ; it is also 
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admitted that in Arcadia we have the remains of exactly the same 
early culture as that found in the rest of Greece ; it is also admitted 
that all writers, both ancient and modem, agree that Arcadia "was 
never conquered either by Achean or Dorian. 

Now I have shown ^ that in cases of conquest small bands of 
invaders coming without women of their own leave little impression 
on the native language, their children using the tongue of their native 
mothers * : that it is very difficult, even when the invaders come in force 
and bring women of their own, as did the Angles, for the invading 
language to efface completely the native tongue ; thus Welsh still 
defies the English advance : there is no case known where a people 
who were not conquered, or who themselves were not conquerors, have 
adopted the language of another people. Professor Burrows has 
carefully refrained from combating this argument, and until it is 
overthrown by a still stronger array of facts than those on which 
I rely, we must hold that the primitive people of Greece, of whom 
the Arcadians certainly formed a part, spoke an Indo-European 
language. The same continuity of population has been proved for 
Attica both by history and archaeology. Professor Burrows himself 
admits the truth of the tradition respecting the early ethnology of 
Attica given us by Thucydides and Herodotus, whose statements are 
confirmed by the long series of pottery extending from Mycenean 
down to black and red figured vases found in the dromos of the great 
beehive tomb at Menidi. As there was no conquest of Attica, and 
no break in the continuity of its population, we must conclude that 
from first to last the indigenous people spoke an Indo-European 
language, unless we suppose that they deliberately abandoned their 
own speech in favour of an alien tongue. 

Professor Burrows has stated that my view * could only be justified 
by the assumption that the original centre of the diffusion of 
the Indo-European group of languages was the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and that the dialect which was afterwfuds to grow 
into Greek was left stranded there at a remote period'. He is 
careful not to say where the Indo-Europeans came from, and he has 
not attempted to meet the argument given at length in my Earhf 
Age of Greece *. I have simply to repeat what I wrote in 1902 : — 

* Nobody will maintain that the fair-haired peoples of Northern 
Europe have always had their present physical characteristics any 
more than the Patcigonian Indians. Nor again would it be asserted 
that the human race developed in Northern Europe, for it is certain 

^ Early Age of Greece y vol. i. pp. 647 sqq. ' Op. cit., p. 199. 

» Vol. i. p. 680. 
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that Europe must have been only gradually peopled from the south 
according as the great ice sheet melted and receded northwards. 
These emigrants must have belonged to some of the races of Africa 
or Southern Asia, but as these are all melanochrous, the settlers who 
followed the ice sheet as it receded up Europe must have once been 
melanochrous. Under climatic influences and during a long lapse of 
time these settlers would have become brunette in the southern 
peninsulas of Europe, whilst those who dwelt north of the great 
mountain chain would have a tendency to become still lighter, whilst 
those who dwelt on the margin of the Northern Ocean became com- 
pletely xanthochrous. But as they had all originally spoken the same 
tongue before they had spread upwards they would continue to do 
so even after their physique had undergone material alterations. It 
is quite possible that this stock made its way in a north-westerly 
direction from the shores of the Indian Ocean through Asia Minor 
into the Mediterranean basin, and thence up Europe and into the 
British Isles. But though the inhabitants of the latter and those who 
dwelt on the contiguous coast of the continent became fairer in skin, 
yet they have retained to this day dark hair and dark eyes.' 

Professor Burrows has nowhere attempted to criticize this clearly 
expressed statement of the origin of the Indo-European race, and no 
wonder, for he certidnly could not object to my hypothesis that the 
Indo-Europeans as they slowly spread up Europe retained their own 
speech, for mutatis mtUandis that is what he himself holds respecting 
the supposed non- Aryan dark-skinned Mediterranean race. He holds 
that this race is found in Wales and Ireland, and that in both these 
regions it spoke a non- Aryan language (p. 194!). As he holds that 
the primitive Aegean language was related to Welsh and Irish, that 
primitive language was just as much stranded in the Aegean, whether 
it was Aryan or non- Aryan. 

We may therefore conclude (1) that the aboriginal people of Greece, 
who were the creators of the Aegean culture of the Stone, Copper, 
and Bronze Ages, and who have always continued to be the artistic 
element in that region, never spoke any but an Indo-European lan- 
guage; (2) that the Ligurians who formed the aboriginal element 
over a large part of Italy also never spoke any but Indo-European ; 
(3) that they have formed the chief element in the population of 
most parts of Upper and Central Italy at all times since the 
Neolithic period ; (4) that the Latins were Ligurians ; (6) that the 
Plebeians of Rome were this Ligurian stock ; (6) that it was their 
language which became the Latin of classical times ; (7) that they 
were conquered by the Sabines, an Umbro-Sabellian tribe (closely 
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related to the Keltoi) who used F where the Latins employed C or 
Q ; (8) that the ligurians were closely related on the one hand to 
the niyrians, who bordered on them in North-East Italy, and on the 
other to the Iberians, who were their neighbours in North-Bast 
^Min ; (9) that as the aboriginal lUjrrians and Tracians, the melano- 
ehroos aborigines of Greece, and the Ligurians were Indo-Europeans, 
•o too were the Iberians (the Basques excepted), their place-names 
and other words showing distinctly Indo-European suffixes ; (10) tihnt 
they were closely related to the aboriginal melanochrous peofde of 
France, sudi as the Aquitani and the Sequani, who had been ccm* 
quered in many cases by Keltoi finom beycmd the Rhine ; and (11) also 
to the ab(Higinal melanochrous race of the British Isles, who also 
from time to time were invaded and partly conquered by Keltoi (the 
so-called Brythons) ; (IS) that the theory of a non- Aryan population 
in the British Isles rests on no other evidence, historical, social, or 
linguistic, than a few rash assumptions ; whilst (18) we may conclude 
that, although there is a melanochrous type all round the Mediter- 
ranean basin, there is no evidence of a distinct Mediterranean mcr, 
the resemblance between Semites, Hamites, and southern Indo- 
Europeans being simply due to the fact that they have been 
domiciled for long ages under similar climatic conditions. 



Frofessor R. S. Conway, (^ the University of Manchester, supported 
Frofessor Bidgeway's view as being on the whole the most probable 
equation between the linguistic and archaeological evidence, but 
pointed out that the relati<ms between the difiierent Indo-European 
dialects in Italy were very complex, and that the change o{q\jop was 
only one of the principles of classification. By a coloured mi^ he 
exhibited the close relation between the ^ Volscian ^ dialect of Velitrae 
and the * Umtoian ^ of Iguviiun (in its middle stage), bhA the curiously 
isolated positicm of Latin between these and the ^Sabellian^ (or, 
more ccMrrectly, Safine) tribes. In a paper read in 1908 (*I due 
strati nella popolazione Indo-Europea delP Italia antica," ^ Atti del 
Gmgresao Intemaz. di Scienze Storidbey 190S,^ vol. ii. sez. i. p. 9) he 
had shown that it was necessary to recognize an earlier and a later 
stratum — the first everywhere earlier than the Etruscan invasion; 
the seccmd later, at least in the southern half of Italy. The latter, 
or Safine group, was distinguished by its use of the -9to- suffix in its 
own ethnica — Safino- (Lat. Sabini), Hirpino-, Bomano-; and also 
those of peoples whom it ccmquered — Spartani, Neapolitani, Ardeatini, 
Aricini, Mamicini. In purely Samnite districts this suffix almost 
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excluded any other ; whereas, m the centre of Italy and in Umbria it 
was crossed by two other suffixes which belonged to the earlier or 
Volscian stratum, namely, -co- and -ti-, e,g. Volsci, Falisci, Aurunci, 
Marruci, Aricia ; Ardeates, Veleiates, Reate, Pra^^ste, and Quiriies. 
The group of -co- names lay close together, and there was a marked 
connexion with marshy places — Vol{u)8cif connected with 6r. iXof and 
VdHa^ meant ^ nuurshmen V and was recorded in Liguria in the fomi 
(FyXMawcol; compare dea Marka in salt-marshes at Mintumae and 
in Pioenum ; Maarldy the ligurian founders of Ticinum ; also the 
UsHea etibans of Horace, and Graviscae on the Tuscan coast. Tha:«- 
fore we had clear evidence to identify this -co- folk with the builders 
of the lacustrine or pile dwellings of the T^rramare and early 
Latium, and with the Ligures and Veneti, m whose districts the 
•ro- suffix (especially in the form -seo- or -jca-) and the -ati' suffix 
were extremely common. Uginrian was now universally wlmitted to 
have been an Indo-European language. 

The outstanding proUem was, therefore, to decide whether the 
Safine cht the Volscian peoples had iiie original Indo-European qj and 
whido. of them had converted it into p. At first sight it seemed 
natural to attribute q to the Romans, (1) since they spoke latin, 
which has qu ; (S) since some Sabine words, especially the name of 
Quirinus^ seemed also to show q ; and (3) since the inscription of 
Velitrae in the Volscian hiUs had jns:=: Lat. quis. But on the other 
hand (1) the Samnite tribes (that is, the bulk of the -no- folk) had 
universally p (Osco-Umlx ^xxi=Lat. qttod), and the conquering 
Sabine Patricians would (a) tend to adopt the speech ci their more 
numerous subjects, though (6) they would dictate the form of smh 
pcditical terms as Romani, Praenestini, whidi offered a diarp contrast 
with the homely, non-official ring of such a word as nogtrates. Again, 
(2) it m^ht wdU be that Quirinus, who seemed to have his roots in 
the town of Cures, had his name slightly dianged in order to become 
the god of the Quirites ; and a new significance appeared in the term 
papyJm Romamts Qyifritiwm^ which omtained the essezice of Rcnnan 
policy, that of reconciliation and ccmqiromise. The other cases of 
Sabine -9- were not really ^fficult. Further, (S) the authors of the 
Velitrae inscription called themselves Velestrom (gen. plur.), showing 
the more primitive form of the word meaning * marsh' — veUs-^ later 
voltiS'y and their ethnicon was later Velitemus (with 'nO'\ so that 
they should be regarded as a Safine settlement in Volscian territory. 

Finally, Professor Conway pointed to evidence outside the Italian 
peninsula in favour of the broad general view that the earliest Indo- 
European tribes of the Mediterranean basin preserved g as a guttural. 
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and did not change it to p. The coincidence in this respect (as well 
as others) between Venetic, with the name Ecco = Gallic Eppo, and 
Eteocretic, with -fo = I.-E. -qucj and Phrygian, with, e. g., Tipfirj 
= Eng. warm (baths), which he had pointed out on the discovery of 
the nomos' inscription of Praesos (Anntial of British School at 
Athens^ vii), had since been confirmed by the discovery of a third 
Eteocretic inscription (with dedikark{e) = Lat. dicauenmtqtie) and by 
numerous new Phrygian inscriptions, proving that Phrygian belonged 
to the centum-group (see Ann. B. S. Athena^ ix, and W. M. Ramsay, 
* Neo-Phrygian Inscription \ in Jahresheften d. Oesterreich. Archdolog. 
Inst.j viii. 1906). Further, Professor Conway inclined to the opinion 
that in Ligurian also, though the I.-E. voiced Velar was labialized, as 
in Irish (e. g. Lucus Bormani, and modem Bormio, with the voiced 
aspirate of Gr. Bipiiaiy Eng. warm% yet I.-E. q remained initiaUy 
(except possibly before r), and became c m^ially. Note that 
Quiamelius in a list of names at Antipolis (quoted by Miillenhof, 
Deutsche AUertumskundey iii. 178 ffl) was a characteristic Ligurian 
word: milo-^ * stone \ as in Blustiemelus, Intimelium, and the first 
part contained the root of Gr. rc^o) (I.-E. qei-\ and meant *value^ 
gem ^ ; cf. the German names Goldstein, Goldberg. Soliceli, Stoni- 
celi, contained the same element as Aequi-coU, ^dwellers on the 
plain ^; Sati-cola, &c., I.-E. quelr^ cf. Lat. in-quU-muSy Lat. cofo, 
Gr. w(fAi9. The inscription of Ornavasso, on which Kretschmer 
(Kuhn's Zeitsch,y 88, 97) had relied as showing that Ligurian belonged 
to the P-group of I.-E. languages, was better counted Keltic; the 
names of man and wife (Latumarui Sapsutai-pe) on the wine-flask 
were not likely to be in the genitive or written by the possessors, as 
a man would not trouble to write his wife^s name as well as his own 
on a bottle of wine, but more probably datives, written by somie one 
who sent a present of the * Naxian wine \ which the bottle contained, 
jointly to both. Latumarus was a Keltic name. Professor Conway 
pointed out, however, that these prima facie indications of the 
character of Venetic and Ligurian could only be provisionally 
accepted until a complete collection of Ligurian, Venetic, and other 
pre-Italic inscriptions was made, as he hoped it would be before long. 
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